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Donets air coach service on 
scheduled lines dies March 31 
by order of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Six major airlines were 
notified that their operating costs 
are too high to warrant coach 
rates. Scheduled coach service was 
authorized a year 4g° to equalize 
competition between regular and 
non-scheduled airlines. Permits 
stipulated these rates had to be 
based on 4 cents per passenger 
mile accomplished by enlarged 
seating capacity and decreased 
costs. Since the CAB feels this 
qualification was not met, Capital, 
Eastern, National, Northwest 
United and Western Air Lines will 
have permits suspended. 


American tourists on the Con- 
tinent this year will find F inland 
requires no visa for visitors to the 
Olympics from June 1 through 
August 31. Americans vacationing 
in Spain may also dispense with 
visas now. An automobile, food, 
clothing, spirits and 400 cigarettes 
may be taken into Finland duty 
free. 


Atlantic coastline cruises by 
freighter are again available 
with the resumption of passen- 
ger service by Waterman 
Steamship’s Pan-Atlantic Line. 
Round trip fare is $325 plus 
tax for a journey initiating at 
Baltimore, touching Panama 
City, Fla., midway, ending in 
New York City. All expenses 
are included except two nights 
ashore in New Orleans and 
Tampa. 


Keeping cool this summer will 
be no problem if you have the 
$95.50 for Canadian National 
Steamships’ Alaskan cruises. That’s 
the minimum rate for five-day 
trips on the S.S. Prince Rupert 
from Vancouver, B.C. to Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, with intermediate 
stops. For $185 minimum there 
are ten-day cruises between Van- 
couver and Skagway with sight- 
seeing and side trip time allotted 
en route. The new S.S. Prince 
George is scheduled on this route. 


Capitalizing on cherry blossom 
time in the capital, the Trailways 
bus company offers an overnight 
tour to Washington, D.C., during 
the spring flowering. For $16, the 
Cherry Blossom Special takes you 
from New York City into the capi- 
tal, provides breakfast upon aT- 
rival and transfers to a sightseeing 
bus to view the famed Japanese 
cherry trees as well as other spots. 


Only 20,000 francs per per: 
son may be taken out of 
France instead of the 50,000 


francs allowed previously. 


Underwater tours augment sut- 
face sightseeing in Haiti with ad- 
dition of glass-bottom boat trips 
leaving Port au Prince’s Interna- 
tional Casino each morning for a 
four-hour cruise of tropical waters 
and coral beaches. Underwater 
gardens and marine life can be 
viewed from the boat or more 
closely from inflated tubes while 
wearing special masks. A course in 
spear fishing may also be had for 
$5.00. 


Despite the rivalry between 
California and Florida, half a mil- 
lion people travel between these 
states annually. Braniff Interna- 
tional Airways ts making the tran- 
sition from one to the other less 
painjul by inaugurating a new, di- 
rect, service connecting Los An- 
geles and San Francisco with 
Miami and Tampa, via Texas. 
Four-engine Constellations will be 
used on this route. 


: about $1,000. 


Dentists can find good ra- 
tionalization for European va- 
cations this summer since the 
International Dental Congress 
is taking place in London 
from July 19 to 27. Several 
travel agencies have mapped 
tours of the isles and Conti- 
nent to coincide with conven- 
tion dates, one-month package 
tours by air beginning at 


Copenhagen’s progressive social 
welfare institutions and modern 
arts and crafts workshops are the 
subjects of new guided tours. 
Trained lecturers explain the op- 
eration of schools, cooperatives 
and an unusual housing project 
designed for old age pensioners. 
Factory supervisors explain silver 
crafting and ceramic production, 
on the scene. “Fairy-land” tours 
provide compact, all-expense trips 
through the land of Hans Christian 
Andersen, showing the older side 
of its character—castles, medieval 
villages and long-cultivated farm- 
lands. 


On March 1 Pittsburgh’s newest 
hotel, the Carlton House, will open 
its first 300 rooms and suites to 
transients. Two sub-street level 
floors will be used as 4 profes- 
sional center for physicians and 
dentists beginning in April and 
dining and cocktail rooms have 
mid-April completion dates. 


Passengers stopping in Chi- 
cago via United Air Lines will 
soon have 7 ,000 square feet 
more space for stretching 
their air legs. An early fall 
completion date has been set 
for the extension to United’s 
Midway Airport passenger sta- 
tion in the midwest metropo- 
lis. Begun in February, the 
one-story steel and masonry 
addition will expand lobby, 
ticketing, baggase and office 
areas. 


New underground extensions to 
the Shenandoah Caverns in Vir- 


ginia will give cave enthusiasts the — 
opportunity for three hours of ex- — 


ploration. 
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Publisher's Log 


Off to Adventure 


e The coming summer season 
promises to be the biggest 
travel year the American tour- 
ist has ever enjoyed. 


e Tourist air fares alone are 
expected to push the statistics 
into the clouds for plane trips 
across the Atlantic to Europe. 


e New ocean liners such as 
the United States, making her 
maiden voyage in July, will 
add accommodations for the 
ship-minded. 


e Passenger facilities, in fact, 
now reach a resounding 858,- 
000 on transatlantic service 
by sea and air. 


e This booming growth makes 
1952’s passenger capacity by 
plane and ship a full ten per- 
cent more than in 1951. 


e Even at this high figure, 
accommodations, as you may 
know, are not easy to secure. 
At the same time, the travel 
industry still feels that soon 
one million Americans will 
visit Europe. 


e This year’s surge toward 
the Continent brings that fig- 
ure closer to reality—and 
presages additional space 
which carriers are eager to 
bring to the travel-minded 
American public. 


e To vie for the attention of 
the American visitor, every 
nation in Europe is putting on 
its best dress, getting ready 
with top-notch attractions 
ranging from industrial fairs 
to a variety of fetes, plays, 
musicals and festivals for the 
pleasure seeker. 


e Student or professor, quick 
tripper or long stayer, vaca- 
tioners are all part of a new 
momentous travel era. 


e To those off to adventure, 
fun and relaxation, TRAVEL 
wishes a bon voyage. The 
best is yet to come! 
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Campus Afloat 


Student Ship Life Is Exuberant Adventure 


By Dorothea Goetz 


Cee SPEAKING, exams and a football 
team were the only things our “campus afloat” 
lacked. We had professors, students and classes; 
bull sessions, bridge games and romances; parties, 
dances and shows; and, best of all, we had that 
wonderful youthful exuberance and enthusiasm 
found at every American college. But ours was 
enhanced by sea air and a wanderlust indulged. 

Our campus afloat was the Holland-America Line 
ship, S.S. Volendam, chartered by the Dutch govern- 
ment and carrying about 1,500 American and 
Canadian university students from Quebec City to 
Rotterdam on what was, for most of us, a maiden 
voyage to Europe. It was the largest student sailing 
in transatlantic history to that date. 

Arrangements for sailing on the ship were made 
through the Dutch Office for Foreign Student Re- 
lations and the National Student Association in the 


U.S. and Canada. 


On board were 600 students who went on group 
tours, to work camps and to seminars arranged by 
N.S.A. The others planned to travel on their own, 
but had got passage on the Volendam through the 
student groups. In addition to the students, a num- 
ber of European and American educators, artists 
and other specialists were aboard to organize and 
participate in orientation and recreation programs. 

The majority of these young voyagers were hoping 
to see Europe for $700 - $900. And they did. Those 
going on the tours, to work camps and to seminars 
paid between $500 and $800. This included passage 
to and from Europe and most food, lodging and 
transportation expenses while on the Continent. The 
others paid $250 for a round trip passage, and then 
let their purses be their guides when they arrived. 

The holiday mood of the whole voyage was set 
even before the ship sailed. All day long on June 30 
the Volendam, in her berth at Wolfe’s Cove near 
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Quebec City, was the scene of gay activity, as 
casually-dressed students checked passports and 
tickets, had their bags examined by customs, stood 
in one long line to get a dining room assignment 
card, and in another long line to turn it in, and 
finally strode onto the deck of the ship which was 
to be their home for the eleven days it would take 
to make the Atlantic crossing. 

As most of the students made a first tour of the 
ship, they were agreeably surprised to find it much 
more luxurious than its classification of partially 
reconverted troop ship had led them to expect. The 
lounge-library had big sofas and chairs and writing 
desks; the promenade and boat decks offered ping 
pong, deck golf and tennis, and shuffleboard. There 
was a theatre for movies and plays and the main 
dining room even came equipped with waiters! 

As the ship slipped down the St. Lawrence river, 
little knots of students were perched on rails, in 
life rafts and on hatches—singing, celebrating, 
and wishing themselves bon voyage. 

The only downcast person aboard was a befuddled 
middle-aged woman who was bemoaning her fate 
to anyone who would listen: she had bought passage 
on the ship under the impression it was a regular 
liner and she was baffled by the Peter Pan aspect. 


First Day Out 


The first day out was really the Canadians’ day, 
for it was Dominion Day and the dining room ceil- 
ing was bright with red, white and blue streamers 
while the tables sprouted balloons. In the morning 
the Canadians, in a short cermony on deck, solemnly 
had sung God Save the King. Hardly had the last 
note died away before they were well-launched into 
Allouette, a song which subsequently became quite 
a popular shipboard ditty: 

That night it rained, and as darkness settled down 
early, Canada seemed to disappear as quickly as 
her national holiday was waning. All you could see 
in the murk were the low mountains on the Quebec 
coast. There were no lights on shore, and just a few 
cleared spots gave any signs of habitation. 

As the fog closed in, an announcement over the 
loudspeaker asked everyone to leave the forward 
deck because they were distracting the lookout. All 
this did, of course, was to cause twice as many 
people to dash up there to see what could be so 
interesting. Throughout the trip other announce- 
ments, asking those who had taken the keys to the 
student office to return them so that those inside 
could be let out, and requesting information about 
a bass fiddle which disappeared, brought equally 
questionable results. 

Another patriotic celebration with streamers, bal- 
loons, paper hats and noisemakers was called for 
on July 4. There were some firecrackers, of course, 
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Departure time is filled with exitement as students crowd against 
the ship rails. Many will be crossing Atlantic for the first time. 


which the more foresighted had found room for 
amid the cigarettes, soap and nylons in their lug- 
gage. Reports of those crackers seemed like only 
insignificant punctuation to the low voice of the 
foghorn which had been groaning all day, and was 
to continue through the next two. 

Days at sea have a way of blending into one 
another, and when the trip is done you have a some- 
what blurred picture of the voyage; rather as if it 
had been just one long twenty four hour period. 
On the Volendam, the day usually commenced at 
7:30 a.m. when a record blared Oh, What A Beauti- 
ful Morning or an equally stimulating tune over 
the loudspeaker. Since meals were served at three 
sittings, 45 minutes apart, those who had drawn 
tickets for third sitting could roll over in their 
bunks and listen to the first and second sitting 
members scurry about washing and dressing. 

Sleeping and washing accommodations weren’t 
bad, but they weren’t exactly first class luxury liner 
style either. Except for a few cabins on A Deck 
which housed fifteen girls each, the students bunked 
in large dormitories on B, C, D and E decks. Even 
the cabins, which cost $10.00 extra, had three- 
tiered berths and the sleeper in the top bunk had 
to be careful not to sit up suddenly in bed since 
clearance between ceiling and pillow was a bare 
sixteen inches. 

Staterooms and dormitories were stacked high 
with luggage, and to go from one end to another 
involved some fancy navigating over benches and 
around suitcases. Everyone’s clothes became de- 
lightfully jumbled on the few hooks and hangers, 
and there were many shoes and socks lost forever 
in the debris—which accumulated alarmingly de- 
spite manful efforts by the stewards to keep it to 
a minimum. 


Informal lectures on deck allow 
simultaneous absorption of sun . 
and facts about Europe. 


These stewards, and their fellows in the dining 
room, received about a $2.00 tip from each student 
for the crossing. Small as this is in comparison to 
the customary ten per cent figure on regular liners, 
they thanked us sincerely. 

There were bath tubs and showers but these were 
serviced only by salt water. In spite of the soft 
pink salt water soap distributed, a good many 
people avoided the tubs and did their best at the 
washstands which boasted fresh water. About the 
fifth day, however, most of them were grateful for 
a bath, even in salt water. 

The more gullible had a few moments of fearing 
that even these baths might be denied them for the 
ship’s paper, The “Dam Daily, printed a notice re- 
questing conservation of sea water since the supply 
was running low. 


Gullible and Eager 

Some of the wiser ones who didn’t fall for that, 
did tumble when the paper asked all interested in 
aquaplaning from the stern of the ship to sign up, 
adding that the captain’s launch would take them 
out behind the ship. Over 200 were eager to have a 
go at. it! 

But back to breakfast, which was always a filling 
meal of fruit, cereal, ham and eggs, smoked meat, 
cheese, bread, buns and beverage. After downing a 
meal like that, you should be expected to hold off 
hunger pangs until lunch, but there was always a 
lineup on deck in mid-morning when stewards 
served hot bouillon. 

There were some bridge fans aboard who set up 
permanent games in the library, the smaller lounges, 
or the hallways; either at tables or on the floor. 
“Would you like to be a fourth?” was the most 
frequently asked question on the trip. 

For those who were not so strongly drawn by the 
hope of a seven no-trump, there were a host of 
other activities. Free movies were shown in the 


Serious discussion groups meet with 
increasing regularity as Europe draws closer. 
Topics range from itineraries to politics. 


LY ats allt 


Deck game is set up by ambitious 
passenger as his fellow students 
lounge in mid-ocean. 


theatre all day long and a Dutch Theatre Group 
aboard gave excellent one-act plays. 

Theatrical event of the voyage, however, was a 
variety show, hastily but cleverly put together. 
Taking its cue from a Broadway hit, it was entitled 
North Atlantic. Between magic, tumbling, singing 
and dancing acts, familiar Richard Rodgers’ tunes 
blossomed with parodies. 

Studious types attended language, history, art 
and geography classes; the athletes went in for 
calisthenics and ship-board games; erstwhile journ- 
alists headed for “the brig,” office of the mimeo- 
graphed paper; and the party girls and boys could 
go from one school or fraternity party to another 
and round that off by dancing on the deck at night 
under colored lights to a seven-piece orchestra. 


Pillow Fights and Beer 

The general joie-de-vivre was expressed in the 
well-attended pillow fights, hobby-horse races and 
community sings, and the dash to the canteen 
when it opened to buy such popular commodities as 
world famous Dutch beer (only ten cents a bottle! ) 
and chocolate bars. 

At lunch and dinner, anxious and hungry students 
lined the stairs leading to the dining room and 
ringed the open well above to chat, sing and look 
at the bulletin boards. 

Nights at sea were cold and the winds penetrating, 
so the passengers added coats and windbreakers over 
the plaid shirts and blue jeans which were the 
popular cruise attire on the Volendam. Romantic 
couples headed for seclusion; others leaned on the 
rails and talked or just listened to the hypnotic 
swish of the waves. Below decks the late party-goers 
tried to wangle sandwiches from the galley help or 
sought the seamen’s wardroom where a pot of coffee 
was always boiling. 

At the stern of the ship late at night several of 
the Dutch sailors would gather to blend voices in 
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There is always a game of chess to be found in the lounge 
should deckside interests lag or the weather turn bad. 
Studying and group singing also help speed time. 


such incongruous songs as Deep In the Heart of 
Texas. 

It was very, very late—sometimes almost dawn 
—before the last student shuffled from the lounge, 
and a steward, armed with broom and vacuum, 
was able to attempt to put the hard-used room to 
rights once more. Sometimes he had to rouse some 
sleepy-heads who had curled up for the night on 
the sofas. 

Land was sighted about noon on our ninth day 
at sea. It was the Cornwall coast. Ordinary hills, 
cliffs, fields and houses had never looked so wel- 
come. By 3 a.m. the next morning we were passing 
the famed White Cliffs of Dover. Almost everyone 
was on deck, dashing from port to starboard in an 
attempt to catch glimpses of both England and 
France, the latter just a dark line on the horizon 
beyond which a red sun was peeping. Masts of a 
sunken ship, rising like a-black skeleton above the 
Channel waves, gave the early morning a haunted 
aspect. 


Lights and Levity 

That afternoon the ship anchored off the Hook of 
Holland where she stayed until late that night when 
she started up the river on the last lap to Rotter- 
dam. The busy river banks had a carnival aspect 
because of the yellow lights on docks, white buoy 
lights, and the red and green running lights of the 
ships. 

We docked about 1 a.m., and the few people who 
did go to bed admitted afterward that it was a 
mistake, for 99 per cent of the passengers were 
dashing helter-skelter about the decks, singing, 
dancing and cheering. By 4:30 a.m. announcements 
for landing preparations were being shouted over 
the loudspeaker and sailors were pardding the corri- 
dors tooting reveille on trumpets. 

But confusion really set in right after breakfast 
when everyone began to carry bags on deck to be 
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Anything goes—slacks, skirts or bobby socks 
—at nightly dances in make-shift 
shipboard ballroom. 


Sanerean ends Service! uninill 


Shipboard Orientation Proge 


Representative of American Friends Service Committee 
operates busy student information center amidship. 


unloaded. Passport inspectors set up shop in the ~ 


library and long lines of students milled outside the 
doors, pushing and shoving. Less eager ones were 
at the pier side of the ship where a band was play- 
ing, baggage being unloaded and dock workers run- 
ning about. As we surged down the gangplank onto 
the beautiful new steel and glass pier, we were met 
by Herman Baruch, then U.S. ambassador to the 
Netherlands, and by smiling Dutch girls who pinned 
an orange flower onto everyone’s shirt or dress. 

Those eleven days at sea were just the beginning 
of a glorious adventure. And another eleven days 
about ten weeks later marked its finish. 

The differences in the return voyage, were not 
just in time, or that we were traveling in the op- 
posite direction. The differences were in the pas- 
sengers. Instead of looking toward new lands, we 
were looking toward home with the nostalgia that 
absence always weaves. With our eyes opened by 
the wonders of Europe, we were a much wiser 
group. 

We had said goodbye to Europe at the same 
pier in Rotterdam where we had said hello. We 
tossed so many colored paper streamers from the 
ship’s deck as we pulled away, to the strains of a 
band on the pier, that there was a rainbow net 
stretching from ship to shore. There were back- 
slaps and handshakes as acquaintances met on ship 
board for the first time since the beginning of the 
summer. There were thousands of stories to tell 


and souvenirs to compare and friendships to renew. 

The farewell dinner, with streamers, balloons, 
fancy hats, and much singing of For He’s A Jolly 
Good Fellow to the various waiters, was the real 
beginning of the end. By 11:30 that night the multi- 
tude of lights on the New York shore were sighted, 
and most of us stayed up all night to watch the 
strings of lights on Fire Island slip past. At 4 a.m. 
those who had gone to bed were awakened by music 
and announcements, and went on deck to find the 
Volendam anchored in the Narrows and awaiting 
the arrival of quarantine officers, As the ship moved 
slowly up the Hudson the skyline of New York and 
the Statue of Liberty materialized out of the mist, 
thrilling us as millions of travelers before us had 
been thrilled. 

Tugs angled the Volendam into her berth at Ho- 
boken as the students thronged the decks looking 
for familiar faces on the pier. The summer’s ad- 
venture was over, as the strains of Auld Lang Syne 
coming from the ship’s band testified. But the stu- 
dents were determined to make it last as long as 
possible. Running down the gangplank, most of 
them flaunted at least one piece of clothing picked 
up on the Continent. Finnish hats, Swiss leather 
breeches, French berets, and Scotch tartans gave 
Hoboken the same holiday air Quebec City had had 
the day we sailed. One boy had mounted his suit- 
case on roller skates and was pulling it behind him, 
probably just as he had tugged it up and down 
innumerable railway platforms in Europe. Used for 
three months to carrying our own baggage, we ig- 
nored the many porters who entreated that we put 
our luggage on baggage carts. One disgusted one, 
turned down many times, just stood and held his 
head, repeating, “It’s free. They don’t understand 
it’s free.” 4 


Students like to call simple accommodations 
“cozy, enjoy easy informality. 
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TAILOR 
MADE 
TOURS 


pe INTO THE DEPTHS of a chauf- 
feured touring c1: «:.ng any Eu- 


.ropean road this summer and you’re 


more likely to see a band of American 
students on a budget trip than a vaca- 
tioning maharajah. The students will 
be partaking of an imaginative, non- 
profit plan under the aegis of Scan- 
dinavian Student Travel Service 
which affords college kids a chance 
to see Europe via private automobile 
equipped with a chauffeur-guide- 
interpreter. 

A fleet of American and European- 
made Fords has been rounded up for 
these tours and hence their title Ford 
Tours. They have been designed to 
make intensive, personalized sight- 
seeing over long distances feasible at 
minimum costs. Prices are based on 
the number of passengers per car and 
the number of days in. the journey. 

Two passengers pay a maximum 
rate of $585 each for 30 days. Three 
in a car pay $545 each, four pay 
$470 each and five teaming up in one 
car each chip in $430 for the mini- 
mum price. Length of the trip is op- 
tional, minimum costs increasing $10 
per day per passenger. 

These fees include all expenditures 
from point of arrival in Europe to 
embarkation for the United States. 
Board and lodging in selected me- 


dium-class hotels, local guides in 


places of special interest, car and 
liability insurance, service charges 
and tips and a car to meet partici- 
pants upon their arrival in Europe 
and to take them to the harbor or 
airport for departure are all included 
in the unit price. Prices do not in- 
clude table drinks, entrance fees at 
concerts, theaters and museums, chan- 
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nel crossing fares and boat or railway 
tickets in case of deviation from the 
itinerary. 

Unlimited mileage is a featured 
point of the plan since it allows com- 
plete individuality in route and pace. 
Each car is an independent unit and 
may go wherever its passengers’ in- 
terests dictate. Applicants wishing to 
form their own group can map out 
their journey and submit it to the 
Scandinavian Student Travel Service 
at 48. West 48th Street in New York 
City or simply apply for a car and 
chauffeur and let impulse be the guide. 
Individual applicants are classified as 
to preferences and teamed with others 
also traveling alone. 

Application procedure is simply to 
request a form from the Joint Travel 
Office of the Scandinavian organiza- 
tion named above and to send a de- 
posit of $30.00 upon approval of the 
application. Information about pass- 
port, visa and health requirements is 
available at this office and in some 
cases arrangements for transatlantic 
transportation on student carriers can 
be made. The only requirement is that 
students are between 17 and 35 years 
old. 

As a helping hand to novices in 
European topography, several model 
itineraries have been developed. One 
of the most impressive is called the 
Theory and Practice Tour. It starts 
July 7 at Hald, a Danish castle con- 
verted into a modern hostel and In- 
ternational Student Center. Here, an 
eleven-day seminar on political, social 
and cultural problems of contempo- 
rary Europe will be conducted by var- 
ious experts. Then comes a 45-day 


‘guided tour through Denmark, Ger- 


Students park beside Leaning Tower of Pisa. 


many, Switzerland, Italy and France, 
with overnight stops at twenty cities, 
including a week in Paris and a week 
on the Riviera. Total cost is $580 
with five sharing a car plus $42 for 
the eleven days’ worth of room, board, 
lectures and recreation at Hald. 

Hald, in the heart of Denmark’s 
most scenic area, Jutland, is open 
the rest of the summer to students 
from all over the world. Like the 
Ford Tours, it is operated on a non- 
profit basis by Scandinavian Univer- 
sity organizations. Its $2.00-per-day 
charge includes room, meals, sports 
facilities on the vast estate and the 
possibility of a glimpse at the famed 
ghost, the White Lady, who along 
with private park and lake rounds 
out the equipment which all castles 
must have. 

Two other basic itineraries have 
been designed emphasizing different 
sections of Europe. And there are 
also a series of extensions for those 
wishing to prolong their tours or 


make particularly intensive trips 
through Scandinavia, Britain or 
Italy. 


Liaison between the unfamiliar in 
Europe and the American student is 
managed by the guide-drivers. Multi- 
lingual members of the Danish, 
Swedish and Norwegian university 
associations which sponsor Scandi- 
navian Students Travel Service, the 
chauffeurs are non-professional stu- 
dents who have traveled extensively 
in Europe. Their jobs are to advise 
when deviations from itineraries come 
up, to ease the way through mone- 
tary, language and cultural impasses 
and to insure budget balancing and 
car maintenance. ¢ 


AUSTRIA 

May 17-June 8: Vienna, Spring Fes- 
tival of Music. 

June 4-June 8: Velden am W oerther- 
see, costume parades during water 
ski contests between Italian and 
Austrian teams. 

June 14-15: Vienna, National Fenc- 
ing Championships. 

July 26-Aug. 17: Bregenz, Festival. 

*JULY 26-AUG. 31: SALZBURG, 
FESTIVAL. 

Aug. 31: Velden am Woerthersee, 
motor boat races. 

Aug. 21-31: Innsbruck, 20th Ex- 
port Fair. 


BELGIUM 


*JUNE 8: MONS, PROCESSION 
OF THE GOLDEN CAR. 

July 20: Veurne, “Magdalene March” 
of religious and military represent- 
atives in ancient costumes. 

July 21: National Day celebrated 
throughout Belgium. 

August: Bruges, “Jeu du St. Sang,” 
a religious play. 

August 17: Community fairs through- 
out country. Largest usually in Ant- 
werp. 


DENMARK 

May 2: Copenhagen, opening of 
Tivoli Gardens amusement park. 

*MAY 24JUNE 1: COPENHA- 
GEN, ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF 
ROYAL DANISH BALLET. 

*JUNE 8: ELSINORE, PRODUC- 
TION OF “HAMLET” IN KRON- 
BORG CASTLE STAGED DUR- 
ING THIS WEEK. , 

June 20-23: Nibe, Fun Fair marking 
225th anniversary of town. 

July 4: Aalborg, celebration of Amer- 
ican Independence Day. 

July 5: Svendborg, national yachting 
event. 

July 10-13: Copenhagen, Breeders’ 
Show, parades, celebrations. 

July 11-22: Aahus, Boys’ Brigade 
with young Americans participat- 
ing in 50th anniversary camp. 


Goes te rea 


Aug. 25-31:—Elsinore, international 
tuna fishing contest. 

Aug. 25: Naestved, shooting the 
parrot archery event for boys. 


FINLAND 
*JUNE 11: HELSINKI, TENTA- 
TIVE OPENING DAY FOR SIBE- 
LIUS FESTIVAL. 
June 23-24: Nation-wide Midsummer 
Day costume celebrations. 


*JULY 19-AUG. 3: HELSINKI 
OLYMPICS. 
FRANCE 


*APRIL 23-MAY 10: CANNES, IN- 
TERNATIONAL FILM SHOW. 
*APRIL 29-JUNE 31: PARIS, 

ARTS FESTIVAL. 

May 11: Versailles, daytime fountain 
displays begin and on June 1 night 
displays begin. 

May 16-25: Bordeaux, Music Festi- 
val. 

May 17-June 2: Paris, International 
Fair. 

May 27-June 10: Toulouse Music 
Festival. 

June 8-23: Bordeaux, Fair. 

June 8: Chantilly, Prix de Diane 
horserace. 

*JUNE 10-25: STRASBURG, MU- 
SIC FESTIVAL. 

June 14-29: Lille, International Fair. 

June 15-30: Versailles, Music Festi- 
val. 

June 15: Chantilly, Prix du Jockey 
Club race. 

June 20-July 10: Lyo 
nieres, Music Festival. 

June 22: Paris, Grand Steeplechase 
at Auteuil track. 

*JUNE 27: PARIS, GRAND PRIX 
DE PARIS AT LONGCHAMPS 
TRACK. 

*JULY 10-13: DEAUVILLE, IN- 
TERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 

July 11-31: Aix-en-Provence, Music 
Festival. 

July 14: Bastile Day, nation wide 
celebrations, most important in 
Paris. 

July 15-25: Avignon, Drama Festival. 

Aug. 17: Biarritz, feast blessing of 
the sea. 

August, last week: Deauville, World 
Open Polo Championship. 

Aug. 31: Deauville, Grand Prix de 
Clairefontaine horserace. 


. Charbon- 


A Colcol of Events 


GERMANY 


Jo eee Coblenz, Operetta Fe: 

val. 

June 1-3: Berlin, Agricultural Fe 

*JUNE 12-16: DINKELSBUEB 
PAGEANT CONTAINING Ff 
MOUS KINDERZECHE PE 
a REPEATED JU] 

21. 

July 19-Aug. 17: Munich, Ope 
Festival. 

*JULY 22-AUG. 25: BAYREUT 
WAGNER FESTIVAL. 

July 27-Aug. 3: Ansbach, Ba 
Week. 

Aug.31-Sept. 4: Frankfort am Ma 
International Fair. 

Sept. 7-9 and 14-16: Cologne, F 


Fair. 
Sept. 17-23: Frankfort, Book Fair 


GREAT BRITAIN 

May 5-16: London, Birmingha 
British Industries Fairs. . 

May 15-17: Windsor, Horse She 

May 21-23, Chelsea, flower show 
Royal Hospital grounds. 

May 22-31: Bath, Music Festival, 

*MAY 28: EPSOM, DERBY RAC 

May 31: Chester, Boating Regat 

*JUNE 5-21: LONDON, ROY, 
TOURNAMENT. 

* Indicates events of outstandi 
importance and interests. 

June 12-14: Richmond, Horse Sh« 

ae 14-22: Aldeburgh, Music Fe: 
val. 

June 17-20: Ascot, Royal As 
Meeting Horserace. 
June 17-20: Kelso, Scotland, As 
cultural Fair. “ 
June 23-July 5: Wimbledon, la 
tennis championships. 

June 25-26: London, Agricultu 
Fair. 

July 1-6: Langollen, Wales, Mu 
Festival. 

*AUG. 17-SEPT. 6: EDINBUR¢ 
MUSIC FESTIVAL. 

Sept. 4: Braemar, Scotland Ro 
Braemar Gathering. 


GREECE 
June-Sept.: Athens, symphonic c 
certs at foot of Acropolis, tentati 
ly Monday nights. 
Sept. 1-10: Athens, matches of la 
tennis club, Eastern Medi 
ranean Challenge Cup. — 


HOLLAND 
sril 20-May 10: National tulip 
time. 
me 1-Sept. 1: Arnhem, Interna- 
tional open air sculture exhibit, 
Sonsbeek Park. 
UNE 5-JULY 4, TH EHAGUE, 
MUSIC FESTIVAL. 
ly 20-22:Amsterdam, selective 
rowing contests for Olympics. 
pt. 2-11: Utrecht, International 
Industries Fair, National Cattle, 
Horse Show. 
pt. 6-7: Zundert, Floral Parade. 
pt. 16: The Hague, Parliament 
opens with Queen Juliana arriving 
in Golden Coach. 


IRELAND 


APRIL 21-JUNE 7: DUBLIN, 
ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACAD- 
EMY’S 123D PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE EXHIBITION. 

ay 6-10: Dublin, Spring Show and 
Industries Fair of Royal Dublin 
Society. 

MAY 12-18: DUBLIN, FEIS CEOIL 
MUSIC FESTIVAL. 

ily 20: Dublin, Gaelic football 
championship finals. 

ly 26: Dublin, National Yacht 
Club Regatta and races. 

AUG. 5-9: DUBLIN, WEEK OF 
HORSE SHOWS 


ITALY 
ay 2: Naples, religious festival. 
ay 4: Brescia, auto race. 
MAY 4: FLORENCE, PROCES. 
SION AND  16TH-CENTURY 
SOCCER GAME IN COSTUME 
OF MEDICI PERIOD. REPEAT- 
ED JUNE 24. 
ay 4June 22: Florence, Music 
Festival. 
ne 2: Arezzo, ancient tilting con- 
test and horse tournament. 
ne 29: Rome, St. Peter Celebration. 
ly: Verona, classic drama at Arena. 
v 2: Siena, Palio repeated Aug. 


in Hurope 


Aug. 14: Positano, dramatization of 
landing of the Saracens. 

*AUG. 16-SEPT. 15: VENICE, 
FILM, THEATRE AND MUSIC 
FESTIVAL. 

*SEPT. 7-8: NAPLES: COLORFUL 
PIEDIGROTTA ANNUAL CELE- 
BRATION. 

Sept. 19: Naples, religious festival. 


NORWAY 


June 23-24: Nation-wide Midsummer 
Festival. 

*JUNE 27-29: OSLO, FOLK 
DANCE FESTIVAL. 

July 1-16: Hanko, Yachting Week. 

July 1-15: Oslo, Shooting Meet. 

July 25: Stryn, Ski Meet. 

July 29: Stiklestad, Commemoration 
of death of St. Olaf, patron saint. 

Aug. 22-24: Oslo, “Rally Viking” 
finale to 1,100 mile auto race. 


PORTUGAL 


May 1-4: Barcelos, annual regional 
fair. 

May 12-13: Fatima, Pilgrimage. 

May 18: Coimbra, ribbon burning 
ceremony called “Queima das 
Fotas” 

June 12: Lisbon, Feast of St. An- 
thony with parades, dances. 

June 24: Oporto, St. Johns Day with 
music, fireworks. 


~ July 7: Vila Franca de Xira, feast of 


the red waistcoat with folk danc- 
ing. 

Aug. 17: Viana do Castelo, fair, bull- 
fights, folklore pageants for “Our 
Lady of Agony.” 

Sept 7: Nazare, Festival of Our Lady 
of Nazare. 


SPAIN 


May 10-25: Valencia, 30th interna- 
tional exhibition and fair. 

May 24-June 3: Palma, Majorca, 
Spring Fiesta. 

May 27-June 1: Barcelona, Eucharis- 
tic Congress. 


June 12: Barcelona, Granada, Tole- 
do, most famous of national Cor- 
pus Christi celebrations. 

July 7: Pamplona, Fiesta de San For- 


min. 

Aug. 10-17: San Sebastian, Regatta, 
music, dancing, bullfights. 

Aug. 17-24: Bilbao, Fiesta and top- 
notch bullfights. 

Aug. 18-25: San Sebastian, cham- 
pionship Jai Alai matches. 

*AUG. 25: LA GRANJA, FOUN- 
TAIN DISPLAY ON FEAST OF 
ST. LOUIS. 


SWEDEN 


June 6: Stockholm, Flag Day. 
July-August: Visby, Miracle Play 
“Petrus de Dacia.” 


SWITZERLAND 


May 15-July 31: Lucerne, Interna- 
tional Photography Show. 

June 10, 17, 24, July 1: Zurich, Music 
Festival. 

June 12: Einsiedeln, Lucerne, Fri- 
bourg, Appenzell, Corpus Christi 
celebration. 

June 12-22: Montreux, Fete des Nar- 
cisses with Rome Opera company. 

June 21-22: Berne, national wrestling 
and yodelling contests. : 

Jone 25-July 5: Locarno, film festi- 
val. 

June 27-29: Zug, 600th anniversary 
with pageants, drama. 

*JULY-AUGUST: INTERLAKEN, 
“WILLIAM TELL.” 

Aug. 1: Nation-wide Swiss National 
Day. 

*AUG. 9-31: LUCERNE, MUSIC 
FESTIVAL. 


TURKEY 


May 1: Nation-wide May Day cele- 
brations. 

July: Istanbul, Fair. 

Aug. 20-Sept. 20: Izmir, Exhibition. 


Documents and Regulations 


Western Hemisphere 
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no visa 


10 peunds in 
or out 


Passports, Currency Dollar Duty Free 
Country _ Visas, Documents Regulations Exchange Tobacco. Allowance 
ARGENTINA Passports, no visa; up to 90 days, No more Peso—714¢ 2 cartons 
police certificate in than out of cigarettes 
BOLIVIA Passport, no visa; up to 90 days; None Boliviano—114¢ 1 carton 
(police certificate advisable) ; ~ ~of cigarettes 
BRAZIL Passport, visa, 4 pictures, no fee, None Cruzeiro—5'4¢ 1 carton 
valid for 3 months; letter from bank 5 of cigarettes 
CHILE Passport, no visa None Peso—114¢ 500 cigarettes 
COLOMBIA Passport, tourist card for No more Peso—40¢ 2 cartons cigarettes 
90 days, 2 pictures, fee $5 in than out about 1 lb. tobacco 
Passport, visa for 30 days, fee $2, 
COSTA RICA or tourist card for 30 days, with None Colon—18¢ 2 cartons 
3 pictures, fee $2; return ticket of cigarettes 
CUBA No passport, proof of nationality None in, Peso—$1.00 2 cartons 
and return ticket $50 out of cigarettes 
DOMINICAN No passport, tourist card with 2 None Peso—$1.00 1 carton 
REPUBLIC pictures, fee $1; valid for 30 days of cigarettes 
ECUADOR Passport, tourist card, fee $1; valid None Sucre—7¢ 2 cartons 
for 3 months; police certificate of cigarettes 
No passport, tourist card with 
EL SALVADOR _ 3 pictures, no fee; valid for 8 days None Colon—40¢ 2 cartons 
but extendable; police certificate of cigarettes 
Passport or birth certificate, tourist 
GUATEMALA card, fee $2; valid for 3 months; None Quetzal—$1.00 2-3 cartons 
character reference of cigarettes 
No passport, tourist card for 30 days 
HAITI issued on arrival; fee $1; None Gourde—20¢ 1 carton 
proof of citizenship. of cigarettes 
HONDURAS Passport, visa, no fee; valid for 60 days None Lempira—50¢ 1 carton of cigarettes 
MEXICO No passport, tourist card, fee $3.01; None Peso—12¢ 2-3 cartons of 
valid for 6 months cigarettes opened 
NETHERLANDS No passport; proof of citizenship or None Guilder—20¢ Reasonable amount 
ANTILLES re-entry permit to U. S. required for personal use 
i Passport, visa with 2 pictures, valid 
NICARAGUA one month, but renewable, no fee; None Cordoba—20¢ Reasonable amount 
police certificate for personal use 
PANAMA Passport or tourist card, fee $1; valid None Balboa—$1.00 None admitted free 
15 days; return ticket; police certificate 
PARAGUAY Passport, visa, fee $5, valid one month, None Sol—6'4¢ «sos Reasonable amount 
but extendable; police certificate for personal use 
PERU Passport, visa, no fee; return ticket None Guarani—17¢ 1 carton cigarettes 
URUGUAY Passport, no visa None Peso—43¢ Reasonable amount 
for personal use 
Passport, visa with one picture, no fee; 1 carton of 
VENEZUELA without passport, tourist card for one None Bolivar—30¢ cigarettes 
month; return ticket; letter from bank opened: 
Europe 
Passports, Currency Dollar Duty Free 
Country Visas, Documents Regulations Exchange Tobacco Allowance 
AUSTRIA Passport, no visa 1,500 schillings Schilling—4¢ Carton of cigarettes 
in or out 2nd carton for gift 
BELGIUM Passport, no visa; No limit francs in, Franc—2¢ 2 cartons cigarettes 
for 2 months 20,000 francs out 
DENMARK Passport, no visa 100 kroner in or out Kroner—1412¢ 2 cartons cigarettes 
FINLAND Passport, visa with 2 pictures, no fee; 30,000 marks Finmarks 100 cigarettes 
valid 3 months after issuance in. out (225)—$1.00 
FRANCE, FRENCH No limit on 1,000 cigarettes or 
NORTH AFRICA Passport, no visa francs in, Francs 250 cigars or about 
AND WEST INDIES 20,000 out (350)—$1.00 AY, lbs. of tobacco 
WESTERN Passport, visa; fees $2 to $4; valid for 100 marks in, Deutschemark 2 cartons 
GERMANY 6 months from date of issue 40 out —24¢ cigarettes 


Pound Sterling 
—$2.80 


400 cigarettes or 
50 cigars or lb. tobacco 
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For That Trip Abroad 


Europe (Continued) 


Country Passports, Currency. Dollar Duty Free 
Visas, Documents Regulations Exchange Tobacco Allowance 
Passport, no visa; $1 in drachmas in, Drachmas Pack of cigarettes 
GREECE for 2 months none out (15,000)—$1.00 
ICELAND Passport, visa with 2 pictures, No Icelandic kroner Krona—7¢ 2 cartons 
no fee; single entry valid 2 years in or out of cigarettes 
IRELAND Passport, no visa No limit Irish pds. in; Pound Sterling 1,000 cigarettes or 
10 Br. pds. in or out —$2.80 200 cigars or 21% lbs. tobacco” 
No limit in, 30,000 Lires 2 cartons cigarettes 
ITALY Passport, no visa lire out. (1,000 lire (625)—$1.00 or about lb. tobacco 
note largest allowed) 
LUXEMBOURG Passport, no visa None Franc—12¢ 100 cigarettes or 50 
cigars or about 14 |b. tobacco 
NETHERLANDS _ Passport, no visa; for 30 days 100 florins in or out Guilder—2614¢ 2 cartons cigarettes 
NORWAY Passport, no visa; for 60 days 50 kroner in or out Kroner—14¢ 2 cartons of cigarettes 
PORTUGAL Passport, no visa (visa None Escudo—314¢ Reasonable amount 
needed for Azores, fee $3.67) for personal use 
SPAIN Passport, no visa 10,000 pesetas in, Peseta—214¢ Carton 
2,000 out of cigarettes 
100 kroner in or out, 
SWEDEN Passport, no visa 200 more allowed in Kroner—1914¢ 500 cigarettes or 50 
if bought on ship cigars or 25 oz. tobacco 
SWITZERLAND Passport, no visa None Franc—23¢ 400 cigarettes or 80 
cigars or about 1 Ib. tobacco 
TURKEY Passport, visa with one picture, 100 liras in or out Pound—36¢ 50 cigarettes 
fee 80 cents or 25 cigars 
YUGOSLAVIA Passport, visa with 2 pictures, 3,000 dinars Dinars 2 cartons 
. fee $2; valid for 2 months in or out (300)—$1.00 of cigarettes 
Africa, Asia, Australia 
Passports, Currency Dollar Duty Free 
Country Visas, Documents Regulations Exchange Tobacco Allowance ty, 
AUSTRALIA Passport, visa, no fee; 10 British pounds Pound—$2.24 2 cartons 
valid for 1 year in or out of cigarettes 
EGYPT Passport, visa with 2 pictures, 20 Egyptian pounds Pound—$2.90 Reasonable amount 
fee $3.50; valid for 3 months in, none out for personal use 
INDIA Passport, visa, fee $2; valid up to No rupees in, Rupee—21¢ 100 cigarettes, 50 
3 months; return ticket 270 rupees out cigars, 1% lb. tobacco _ 
IRAN Passport, visa with 2 pictures; no fee; None Rial—314¢ Reasonable amount 
letter from bank; visas of adj. countries for personal use 
ISRAEL Passport, visa, fee $10; 25 Israeli pounds Pound—$1.40 200 cigarettes, 
valid for 4 months in, none out 7 ounces tobacco 
200 cigarettes or 50 
JAPAN Passport, military permit, no fee $100 in Yen cigars or about 
(350)—$1.00 Y, |b. of tobacco 
LEBANON Passport, visa with 2 pictures, None Pound—28¢ 200 cigarettes 


fee $5; return ticket 


NEW ZEALAND 


Passport, visa, fee $2 


5 N. Z. pounds 


Pound—$2.80 


10 pounds’ worth of 
goods, including 


in or out tobacco, duty free i 
PAKISTAN Passport, visa, fee $2; 50 rupees Rupee—31¢ 100 cigarettes or 50 
valid for one year in or out cigars or 4 0z. tobacco 
Passport, visa, fee $12.50; valid 
PHILIPPINES for one year; letter of financial No limit in, Peso—50¢ Reasonable amount 


responsibility; police certificate 


no more out than in 


for personal use 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Passport, visa, fee $2; 
valid for 6 months 


None in; 20 S. A. 
pds. and equivalent 
of 10S. A. pds. in 
for. exchange out 


Pound—$2.81 


1 opened package 


SYRIA 


Passport, visa with one picture, 
fee $9.25 


10% of for. ex- 
change brought in 
must be changed at 
Govt. rate; no Israeli 
pounds in or out 


Pound—29¢ 


200 cigarettes 


NOTE: Health certificates for smallpox are required for re-entry into the U. 8. and required or officially advised fer entry into all countries except Cuba, Peru and Iran. In addition, 
Turkey requires a yellow fever certificate if you are not arriving from Europe; India advises cholera and typhus certificates plus a yellow fever certificate if you are arriving from an 
endemic area; Israel recommends typhoid certificate; Japan requires typhoid and paratyphoid certificates; Union of South Africa requires yellow fever certificate if you arrive by plane. 
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COLUMNIST’S DIARY 


By Earl Wilson 


Amsterdam, April 7— Wearing 
wooden shoes, I’ve been clop-clopping 
around this city that has a Dam 
Hotel, a Dam Garage, and about 70 
people named Dam listed in the phone 
book. 

Nobody gives a d---- about the 
Dams here except us visiting Ameri- 
cans. If Milton Berle were here, he’d 
surely say, “I wouldn’t stay at your 
Dam Hotel, and you can take your 
Dam Garage and stick it.” 

And so I have been to Amsterdam, 
Zandam, Edam, Monnikendam and 
Volendam. I refrain with difficulty 
from using the old vaudeville joke, 
“and every other dam place.” 

It was at Volendam—a colorful 
town where the people still wear the 
baggy black clothes of their ancestors 
—that I got me a pair of wooden 
shoes for about a guilder and a half— 
39 cents. 

“They'll hurt you,” the keep of the 
souvenir shop warned me. 

The Dutch farmers and laborers 
use them. You’re supposed to wear 
some padding in them, but I had no 
falsies with me. 

I wore them into the chic Amstel 
Hotel. The management smiled toler- 
antly. Especially as I wasn’t staying 
long. 

We used to think of all the Dutch 
speaking like Jack Pearl as Baron 
Munchausen, but a lot of them handle 
English fluently. 

“What ever happened to that boy 


who put his finger in the dike?” I 


inquired. 
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“That story’s better known in 
America than it is here,” a Dutch- 
man told me. 

“But we built a statue to perpetuate 
the legend, anyway.” 

We found a hospitable people, 
beautiful stores, and some ideas we 
could borrow—such as having a mail- 
box on every street car so that you 
can drop a letter in the street car 


Syndicated New York Post Columnist and Author 


mail box and know that in half an 
hour it’ll be at the post office. 

Then there was the “Five Flies 
Restaurant,” which gives you sou- 
venir neckties—just like American 
spots—and asks you to sign the guest 
book along with Linda Christian 
(who’s half Dutch), Tyrone Power, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., Doug Fair- 
banks Jr., etc. 


TRAVEL 


It also teaches you some Dutch, 
such as “Ik ben dronken,” translated, 
“T’m drunk.” 

The boss of the place. Nicolaas 
Kroese, who is the Toots Shor of Am- 
sterdam, says that when people get 
drunk here they talk “Double Dutch.” 

“I make them go home,” he says, 
“when they start calling this the ‘Ten 
Flies Restaurant.’ ” 

Copenhagen, April 8—In beautiful 
Denmark, a husband sometimes gives 
his wife a box of cigars for Christmas. 

We had to get used to women 
cigar smokers on our fast plane trip 
through Europe. They smoke at home 
mostly, occasionally in restaurants, 
and generally choose those little 
cigars. 

And we adored getting used to all 
the blondes. 

In fact, when Danish wives gossip 
about a phenagling husband, they 
say: 

“T hear he’s running around with 
some little brunette.” 

The country’s so gay and full of 
smiles—prices are low—night clubs 
stay open till 5 a. m—everybody in- 
cluding the King and Queen ride 
bicycles—the speech is pleasant to 
the ear, with everybody sounding a 
little like Lauritz Melchoir, Carl Bris- 
son or Victor Borge, who are among 
the Great Danes. 

The Danes are so happy about the 
coming tourist season that ge not 
thinking much of war. 

American women—including one 
I know personally—who haven’t been 
up early in years, hop out of bed at 
sunup to rush to Georg Jensen’s to 
buy silver. 

This silver that sells for 15 bucks 
to 100 bucks a piece is snatched up 
by the American women as though 
it were socks at a bargain basement 
sale. 

These same women discovered an- 
other silversmith genius, Holger Ras- 
mussen, and persuaded him to sell 
them some more. 

Now we come to the open-faced 
sandwich, a form of waist-line- 
building practically overlooked in 
America. 

They take only about three-fourths 
of an hour to construct. 

It’s better to phone and reserve a 
sandwich the day before. 
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How’d you like to phone up Lindy’s 
or Max Asnas and say: 

“Leo (or Max), I wish you’d put 
more men on the job and build me 
a turkey sandwich on rye and have it 
ready for me to try on next Thurs- 
day.” 

But at Oskar Davidsen’s_they’re 
worth waiting for, and you don’t 
mind waiting if you’re drinking some 
aquavit. 

The Danes study drinking from 
childhood. I learned one rule from 
them. 

“My father told me as a boy,” said 
this Dane, “ ‘Always accept a drink. 
But never fill the glass all the way up. 
And never drink it all the way to the 
bottom.’ ” 

NOW you tell me! 


Stockholm, April 11—Here in the 
land of the Swede sweethearts—Greta 
Garbo, Ingrid Bergman, Signe Hasso 
and Marta Toren—the big worry to- 
day is spies. 

Not Russian spies. Alcohol spies. 


“Prohibition oe we used to 
call them. 

An alcohol spy is a human rat who 
tries to buy more than the small 
amount of booze allowed under 
Sweden’s stiff law—then turns the 
place in to the cops. 

Sweden’s liquor law will soon be 
modified but now it requires that you 
eat while you’re drinking. 

So the waiter or waitress sets some 
so-called food down in front of you 


with your snaps (aquavit). 


“I was dope enough to eat some 
of that food once,” a guy told me. 
“T was sick for days afterward.” 

It’s “prop” food—nobody expects 
you to eat it. Sometimes it’s a tired, 
old hamburger. The wits say that 
after 3 years of being passed around 
in restaurants, one of these ham- 
burgers gets retired on a Government 
pension. 

“Sometimes,” a fellow told me here 
in the Grand Hotel—scene of Vicki 
Baum’s famous story—“you may get 
a six-year-old whisky and a seven- 
year-old hamburger.” 

But one part of the law is really 
admirable. 

It allows women only half as much 
to drink as men. 

Curiously, most of the Swedish 
humor is about drinking. 

And much of it is aimed at the 
Finns who are supposed to be the 
hardest drinkers—next to the Rus- 
sians. 

“The Danes live to drink,” accord- 
ing to an old saying, “the Norwegians 
drink to live, the Swedes eat to drink 
—but the Finns just drink.” 

Here I also heard a classic story 
about a Swede dropping in on a Fin- 
nish friend in Helsinki. They started 
drinking furiously at 6 p.m. and were 
still at it at midnight, and not a word 
had passed between them to interrupt 
their guzzling. 

At midnight the Swede lifted his 
glass and said “Skoal!” 

“Say, thundered the Finn, “did 
we come here to talk or to drink!” 

Another of their classics concerns 
a Swedish lush who was warned by 
his doctor that if he drank any more 
he’d._ go blind. 

He thought it over for half a 
minute and said, “I won’t mind being 
blind. I’ve already seen everything, 
anyway.” 

A lot of red tape is involved in 
getting liquor at the Government 
stores if you happen to be a visitor. 
A columnist from Denmark came here 
for a five-day stay. 

He took out an ad in the paper say- 
ing, “I camehere for five days and 
it’s taken me four days to get my 
liquor ration. I want to warn every- 
body that I’m going to be awfully 
drunk tomorrow.” 

And I used to think all the drinking 


was in America! 4 
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- Eight-century-old cathedral Notre Dame de Paris 
is a symbol of the French capital to many tourists. 


By Rosalie Schwimmer 


NCE AGAIN THE ERA of the Grand Tour of Europe 
O:. with us. But this time its principals are not 
scions of great fortunes as per F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
The adventure and excitement is still the same. But 
the cast of characters differs. It is made up of men 
and women taking leaves from business or between 
jobs; of students who have worked towards their 
trips for several summers; of ingenious couples who 
are augmenting slender savings with picture stories 
to local newspapers or with buying on commission 
for local shops and manufacturers. 

Travel abroad has become a column on the budget 
sheet of many homes and is no longer limited to the 
luxury level. 

Behind the rising statistics of Americans vaca- 
tioning abroad are many whims and even necessi- 
ties sacrificed before the alter of slowly mounting 
savings. The sacrificial flames had been fanned by 
travel posters splashed with names of European 
cities; by notices of art, cimena and music festivals; 
by sports competitions and by current events giving 
rise to a see-for-myself determination. 

Those of you who have become infected with this 
determination will find an amplitude of literature 
and suggestions to help you map out your peregrina- 
tions. Yet those same cousins back from a honey- 


Double-decker buses cross London’s Westminster Bridge moon on Capri, those neighbors who went to Europe 
at the foot of Big Ben, tallest of Parliament’s spires. in the 30s and those ex-Gls who offer you advice 
about what to see can rarely tell you how to afford 


to see it. 

That is something I learned by ignoring most of 
their suggestions during a four month trip last sum- 
mer and almost doubling the distance I had been 
warned my money would last. 

I learned the hard way, and I know you, too, can 
avoid being an innocent abroad. 


ACCEPT INFORMALITY. 


Tourist class berths on today’s transatlantic craft 


: are a far cry from the steerage of old. A good por- 
Sidewalk cafe along the front of a decorative Bavarian é y 8 ° = P 
inn reflects the easy pace of this Alpine town, tion of your fellow dwellers in the ship’s lower 
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Here’s How to Keep Your Budget 
In Reason—and Still Savor the 
Splendor, Sparkle and Spirit 

Of Many Foreign Countries 


levels are compatible compatriots who prefer spend- 
ing in Europe rather than in getting there. 

A one-way passage costs approximately $160 to 
$225 on the various steamer lines for sink-equipped 
cabins with zero to three roommates. The informality 
of cabin or tourist class is a blessing along with the 
diversity of its passengers. First class voyagers are 
constantly slipping down to lower decks just to 
escape the formality and often stuffy attitudes of 
their more luxurious accommodations. 


DO AS THE NATIVES DO. 


Once on land, take your short trips via third 
class train or if possible by bus—your most enjoy- 
able way of seeing the countryside. Buses routed 
between big cities are comfortable, and major high- 
ways, smoothly modern, are blessed with views un- 
spoiled by road signs or refreshment stands. 

For overnight train trips, go second class and 
cushion your ride with a compact, pneumatic pillow 
purchased at a state-side Army surplus store. Often, 
you can take over a whole row of seats in a com- 
partment and manage a good night’s rest. Dignified 
school teachers and businessmen as well as students 
and U.S. Occupation soldiers utilize this make-shift 
lower berth system. 


SLOW DOWN YOUR SCHEDULE. 


Too much mileage will make your memories a 
crowded blur. And while museums and monuments 
are vital extracts of a country’s history and _per- 
sonality, you will find the vital statistics of its real 
life and humor by allowing yourself some time to 
wander along narrow streets in, perhaps, Palermo 
and glimpse crowded rooms and shops behind cur- 
tained doorways; by absorbing Sunday morning 
activity in Paris’ flea market from a sidewalk cafe 
table; by bicycling or driving through the elegant 
neatness of the Hague’s suburbs and by ambling in 
and out of the bookstores in pink and gray Heidel- 
berg. 

Often you can extend your stay in a city by 
making it the base of operations for several one-day 
excursions. Assisi, Pisa, Fiesole and Siena are all 
within the shadow of Florence. From Paris you can 
easily reach Orleans, Chartres, Fontainbleau and 
Reins. Hans Christian Andersen’s charming island 
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of Funen and Hamlet’s castle “Helsingor” (or Elsi- 
ner) are very convenient to Copenhagen. 


CHECK BEFORE YOU CHECK IN. 


Second from best hotels and pensions where you 
get breakfast thrown in for the price of the room 
are excellent. To keep in the running for their share 
of tourist trade, these are kept as well as many 
higher priced competitors. 

On arriving in a new city, check all but an over- 
night bag at the station and then shop for a small 
hotel or pension. Sure-fire shopping technique is to 
locate one of the better-known central hotels which 
generally has a covy of less glamourous accommo- 
dations basking in its glory. Or go to a tourist 
bureau or the national travel office. Frequently, 


Feudal manor against dramatic setting of Austrian 
Tyrol is one of many medieval landmarks near 
Innsbruck which are open to history-minded visitors. 


students work at the information desks and are 
always generous with practical suggestions. If you 
arrive late at night, stay at a known hotel and then 
spend the next morning in quest of other lodgings. 


LIGHTEN YOUR LOAD. 


Bring only what you can carry in your own two 
Hands: One small overnighter and one 36” suitcase 
per person are more than adequate. This saves you 
time, porters’ fees and possible losses in transit with 
checked baggage. Many travelers, too, have been 
stuck in a bottleneck of cumbersome luggage along 
the narrow corridor of a European train. 

The clothing problem can be licked by a good, 
simple wardrobe. For men, sport shirts and slacks 
primarily, for women, skirts and blouses. All should 
be in colors that can be combined. Plenty of acces- 
sories are excellent feminine wardrobe-stretchers 
and just two or three changes of nylon underclothes 
mean quick washing and no ironing. Really fancy 
duds are unnecessary since well-tailored fashions 
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have aplomb anyplace from your 50 cent seat in the 
Paris opera to the dancing-eating-pantomime watch- 
ing evenings at Tivoli Gardens in Copenhagen. 

But in case you really want to make an impres- 
sion on such occasions as Gala Night on board ship 
or on a coveted investment in an evening at the 
Lido club in Paris or the roof-top club of Venice’s 
Royal Danielli Hotel, you can manage without too 
much effort. For the men, a dark suit or a dark 
jacket with light slacks and tie and white shirt are 
always correct. For the women, new mix-and-match 
fashions easily do the trick. A decollete or sunback 


dress with jacket or bolero for other, less elegant — 


occasions is one technique. Another is a sheer or 
dressy blouse combined with any agreeable skirt. 
Simple, solid color dresses can serve for sightseeing 
and converted to dress-up by adding a pair of rhine- 
stone pins or draping a rich scarf over the shoulders 
and knotting it to one side of the yoke where it can 
be fastened with a piece of jewelry. Avoid clothes 
which can’t serve multiple purposes. 


TAKE A ROOM WITHOUT BATH. 


Desk clerks in moderate priced European hotels 
are likely to regard you as unnecessarily free-spend- 
ing should you request a room with bath. The 
Continental method is a small fee for each bath. 
Upon payment, the chambermaid will lead you to 
the room where tub or shower and huge, rug-sized 
towels are guarded behind locked doors in the name 
of cleanliness and economy. 


Front doors of Venetian houses open onto the Grand Canal 
where gondolas serve as taxicabs and cargo transports. 


KEEP OUT OF CABS. 


Taxis bring catastrophe to a budget. Make a bee- 
line for the nearest newspaper kiosk or tourist 
bureau and find a simple map of the city. To go with 
this buy one paper-bound guide book and you’re 
all set. From there on, take advantage of whatever 
residents use to get around. Motor launches in 
Venice, the Tubes and Metro in London and Paris, 
the autobus in Rome with principal stops listed on 
the side: it’s all part of the fun. Even if you don’t 
speak the language, transportation employees have 
a fine command of sign-talk. Name your destination 
and they point the direction. 


SPARE THOSE SOUVENIRS. 


Unless you have lots, pinch your pennies and put 
them into basic living expenses and transportation. 
Forewarn little cousins that you are not bringing 
back any Dutch toys and tell the aunts they must 
excuse you from picking up silver in Florence. This 
will also save you all sorts of future problems in 
carting the loot home and getting through customs. 
If you can put aside a few dollars for those myriad 
temptations, place a bear trap on anything over a 
specific amount. 


TAKE A CITY TOUR. 


When you hit a big city take a guided bus tour. 
It gives you the lay of the land and an idea of what 
to investigate more thoroughly by yourself. Then, 
if possible, hire a bicycle and pedal your way 
through city and surrounding country. It saves 
carfare, legwork and gives you the opportunity to 
see more. If you don’t find mechanization a menace, 
you can go thoroughly native and for a little extra 
have a small engine attached to your bike. 


SHOP BEFORE YOU STOP. 


This means asking rates at a few hotels before 
selecting one, checking fees of two or three guided 
tours and comparing price tags in several stores 
before making a purchase. 

Restaurants are not an exception to this rule. 
Blessed is the competitive restaurateur who began 
the Continental practice of posting prices outside. 
Go right ahead and mull over the menus without 
feeling gauche and choose the place (chances are it 
will be on a side street) that best suits your purse. 
Menu-gazing is a favorite pastime of the European. 


FACE THE PHRASES. 


Even if you never get close enough to French to 
fracture it, you'll quickly be able to pick up enough 
to get by. A great companion in your inadequacy 
is a book of everyday phrases such as the language 
series put out by Dover Publications. Study this or 
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Stockholm’s flower market is a bright spot for sightseers. It 
is part of the colorful outdoor Hotorget market. 


any other pocket-sized interpreter and even though 
you can’t remember a word from one page to the 
next, you'll be amazed at the way essential phrases 
come back in moments of need. 

A purse-sized, two-way dictionary is another in- 
dispensable. You can also count on expressive faces 
and hands possessed by most European conversa- 
tionalists. Then too, many speak English—or at 
least enough to tell you they have an uncle living 
in New Jersey. 


SHUN THE BLACK MARKET. 


While it was the subject of many colorful war 


stories and in many cases the only means of living ~ 


in grimmer days, the black market is now being 
operated by petty thieves. Big money days of cur- 
rency, luxury and food black markets are over and 
so while your possible gain is slight, the probable 
loss is great. Remember that there is no such thing 
as an honest black marketeer and you won’t make 
the mistake of the American who discovered he was 
left with $50 worth of counterfeit cash. 

And lastly, one final word: 

HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE. ¢ 
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More Tips for the Traveler 


: Allow $60 a week per person as a generous sum 
for travel in Europe excluding round trip fare. By 
following the directions in this article you can 
probably do it for less. However, if you plan to 
come back with a sampling of the treasures of the 
Continent, broaden the budget accordingly. 

: Try to set up fellowship with the weather. Remem- 
ber that summer comes earlier and stays longer in 
southern Europe. So if you arrive in early spring, 
begin your route in Italy while it is still cool, work- 
ing your way next to the central countries and 
finally to Britain and the northern lands. If you get 
to Europe in mid-summer or autumn, begin in the 
north where summer gets underway later than else- 
where and keep moving southward so that you hit 
Italy last in order to avoid the steepest heat and yet 
catch the tail end of their fair season. 

- Paris is almost deserted by vacationing French 
during August, the most warm and humid period. 
The “season” gets underway in early spring and 
prices are naturally highest. It is always more eco- 
nomical to avoid the height of any season when 
traveling in order to take advantage of off-season 
rates and greater availability of hotel reservations. 
- If you are a student—high school, college or grad- 
uate—get this status stamped on your passport in 
the space provided for “occupation.” European 
civic institutions and cultural organizations are gen- 
erous to students and frequently admit them free 
of charge or for a pittance. For example, most mu- 
seums have small admission rates and also provide 
guided lecture tours of the collections. But students 
with credentials pay either nothing or a low per- 
centage of the price. : 

- Students are also entitled to use youth hostels and 
dormitories. Universities in European cities usually 
have clean, adequate lodgings for foreign students. 


Just apply at the University offices and you'll find 


expenses reduced to something like 50 cents per 
night for bed and equally low priced meals at can- 
teen restaurants. 

* Frequently public lavatories are poorly equipped 
because of the Continental paper shortage, so carry 
along pocket-sized packets of facial tissue to stand- 
in for toilet paper. 

- Make sure your luggage is lightweight and not 
too tightly packed. Sturdy, Mexican straw luggage 
imported by many shops in the U.S. or used as wine 
containers by liquor stores make handy overnight 
bags. And should you be carrying home more than 
you went with, you might take along a flat-packed 
mailing carton or small, canvas carry-all. If Italy is 
on your itinerary, you can purchase handsome, 
leather trimmed, miniature duffle bags for a few 
dollars. 
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Start 
Summer 


with a 


.. . of color and novelty 
in swimsuits for all the family 


Mother-daughter 
gingham rompers 
trimmed with 
terrycloth match- 
ing the jackets. 
Inner bra on 
adult suit. 

Catalina. 


Belted white pique chemise over broad- 
cloth swimsuit to match its red or navy 
binding. Straps button on. Jantzen. 


Faille bathing suit styled in princess silhouette. Pearl but- 
tons have slenderizing effect. Separate elasticized panty. 
Cuffed bodice has detatchable strips. Sized from 34 to 
40. Nanina. 


Ruffled nylon for young 
bathing beauties. Elastic 
shirred waist and drawstring 
bow neckline. Bright color 
combinations. Regal. 


pe asebiaais 


Neat but bright 
prism pattern in 
fitted trunks with 


built up waistband. 


Yellow, green or 
blue combinations. 
New “Rippelastic’ 
fabric. Gantner. 


Hand-printed hibis- 
cus “match-mates.” 
Side-wrapped sarong 
suit is satin elastic. 
Man’s rayon shorts 
are plain but the 
back of his jacket is 
fanciful. Catalina. 


a alt 


Figure-molding design for matrons as 
well as misses. Separate lastique trunks 
under flared skirt. White striping on 
belted, long torso top. Optional straps. 
Flexees. 


Cotton cabana ensemble with nautical 

print trunks and sport shirt plus zipped, 
terrycloth basque jacket. Each piece may 
be purchased separately. Manhattan Shirt. 


Resort Airlines Budget Jaunt 


Aims at Capturing Authentic 


Flavor and Culture of Caribbean 


On Seven-Day Vacation Sweep 


Accenting Off-Path Opportunities 


By Robert J. Kaller 


CHARACTERISTIC of the new pack- 
A age tour operations that have be- 
come a far-flung part of the travel 
scene is their role in developing op- 
portunities for tourists to see things 
they would not normally have a re- 
mote chance of glimpsing. 

Among such off-path opportunities 
is the chance for today’s tourists to 
view authentic, previously secret Hai- 
tian voodoo ceremonies. “Holiday 
Fleet” passengers of Resort Airlines 
can now be taken “backstage” to ob- 
serve these colorful native gatherings 
as a regular feature of seven-day va- 
cation. trips. 

Resort, the only regularly sched- 
uled U.S. airline certified for all-ex- 
pense package air cruises to the Car- 
ibbean and other Western hemi- 
sphere points, now runs the popular 
tour on a weekly New York-Miami- 
Nassau-Haiti-Havana and return ba- 
sis. Departures are every Friday 
from New York, Saturday from 
Miami. ; 

Conceived for the vacation-minded 
traveler with limited time and pock- 
etbook, the cruises are set up on 
highly personalized basis. All actual 
flights are made during daylight 
hours, and the Caribbean scenery 
may be enjoyed to the fullest extent. 
Historic points of interest come in 


for leisurely inspection. Crews have 
been especially trained to please this 
new type of airline customer, who 
wants comfort with his adventure. 

A distinct innovation in cruise 
“packaging,” the seven-day jaunt 
costs only $239.50 from New York, 
or $169.50 from Miami, plus tax. 
The fare covers all transportation, 
tours, hotel, food and incidental ex- 
penses. At specified points, beverages 
and souvenirs are also included. 
Plane and crew stay with passengers 
throughout the trip, and all reserva- 
tions and baggage arrangements are 
handled without trouble to the 
vacationers. 

Flights leave New York Interna- 
tional Airport at noon, landing at 
Miami early in the evening. This first 
evening is left open for passengers 
to follow any plans of their own. Ac- 
commodations are at the Miami Co- 
lonial. Saturday morning the “house- 
party” leaves Miami for a flight over 
warm, sunny waters to Nassau, prize 
island of the Bahamas. An extensive 
sightseeing tour of the island is fol- 
lowed by luncheon on the Prince 
George Hotel’s patio. Much of the 
afternoon is left free for shopping, 
which presents a great inducement at 
the present de-valued British cur- 
rency. English woolens and _ silver- 
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ware and French perfumes are avail- 
able in tempting quantity. 

The voyagers leave Nassau in the 
late afternoon, so the flight over the 
waters may be enjoyed before the 
tropic night closes in. They then fol- 
low one of the routes of Columbus. 
San Salvador appears beneath the 
plane, site of the explorer’s first New 
World landing. Soon Hispanola Is- 
land and the Republic of Haiti is in 
view. The air yacht circles over this 
intriguing island and the cruise di- 
rector points out the ruins of Sans 
Souci Palace, modeled on the pattern 
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of Versailles. Against the mountains 
can be seen the Citadelle, the im- 
pregnable fortress built by Emperor 
Christophe shortly after the Haitian 
Revolution. As the plane slowly cir- 
cles, passengers get an armchair view 
of the scenic wonders whose inspec- 
tion would otherwise require a 
rugged three-day trek through the 
jungles. 

The plane lands at Port au Prince 
just before sunset. Buses wind 
through the downtown area and the 
colorful native section on the way to 
the luxurious new Riviera Hotel. 


Passengers freshen up, perhaps tak- 
ing a dip in the private outdoor pool 
before dinner, and the great thrill of 
a Saturday night in Haiti begins. Un- 
der the guidance of the crew direc- 
tor, the night is climaxed by the 
spectacle of the gaudy, ancient voo- 
doo ceremonies. Despite their safety, 
vacationers’ flesh may creep at the 
wild, untamed chants and dances as 
worshippers invoke the dark spirits 
of voodoo. 

Added pleasures of Haiti are 
tasted Sunday and Monday. Spear 
fishing in the crystal water beckons 
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many delighted Holiday Fleet trav- 
elers. Some of the Caribbean’s best 
facilities are at hand for golf and 
tennis. During the perfumed eve- 
nings, the famous Casino, Monte 
Carlo of the New World, or any 
number of bizarre nightclubs, offer 
entertainment, and Calypso artists 
sing their witty ballads in the cafes. 

Not to be forgotten are the shops 
and markets, where American cur- 
rency again gains wonderful bar- 
gains. Mahogany salad bowls and ae 
exquisite handmade blouses and __—~ Indoor thatched roof, Haitian 


musicians provide atmosphere in 
dresses may be purchased for a frac- Bambocke Roow 


tion of their Stateside price. 
Tuesday morning marks the take- 
off for the New World Paris, Ha- 
vana. Most of Cuba’s thousand-mile 
length unrolls beneath the air yacht: 
Guantanamo Bay, Santiago, Cama- 
Sightseers inspect underground passageways in guay and Varadero Beach. Morro 
Fort Charlotte, a major landmark in Nassau. Castle is at the wingtip, and the 
Magic Carpet banks and settles down 
at Rancho Boyeros, aerial gateway to 
scintillating Havana. This second 
two-day stop emphasizes one of the 
best features of the air cruise—the 
very small part of the precious seven 
days spent in actual flight time. 
Fine accommodations await vaca- 
tioners at the noted Presidente. A 
pool and cabana club provides a set- 
ting for swimming and sunbathing. 
Blue laws and closing hours are vir- 
tually unknown; some hardy vaca- 
tioners insist they’ve never slept dur- 
ing their stay. Spanish is the official 
: language, but everyone speaks a va- 
Contour-shaped swimming pool is set among palms riety of English. Money is no mathe- 
on the patio at Haiti’s modern Hotel Riviera. matical problem. An American cent 
is interchangeable with a Cuban, and 
our dollar equals their peso. The ba- 
zaars entice every vacationer. Top Passengers get set for a look at Haiti, 
mid-way point of their 7-day air tour. 
grade rum, as an example, sells at 
: Pat peateae any about one-fifth its State-side price. 
Imgrompt concert on brighty sited tom-toms "Tours have been arranged in Ha- 
vana, as in Port au Prince and Nas- 
sau. A popular stop is the Trocadero 
distillery, where a wide variety of 
rum drinks are served at no cost. An 
intriguing feature of this visit is that 
Resort Airlines travelers are welcome 
to all they care to drink. Thursday 
morning the houseparty gathers 
again at Rancho Boyeros for the trip 
back home. 
A week after they start, passengers 
are back in New York, having caught 
the flavor and culture of the Carib- 


bean—and having had a wonderful Drinks on the house make Trocadero 
time. 4 distillery a sightseer’s delight: in 
Havana. 
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F A TOURIST IS SMART and thrifty, 

he will follow the Parisian’s choice 
of slanting his April days toward the 
water. The newly-arrived tourist may 
be surprised some sunny Monday 
morning to see a gleeful, pre-school- 
age lad walking along a dry, narrow 
Latin Quarter street, clutching a sail- 
boat of about his own size. But if 
you follow, you will find the boy is 
only heading for the wide, shallow 
fountain in Luxembourg Gardens. 
There he will join other boatmen, 
busying themselves with ships rang- 
ing from a simple, unadorned 
plank to an engineer-baffling motor 
launch. Sunday regattas with par- 
ents encircling the fountain five or 
six deep, is a sight to fight for. 

On weekdays, tiny tots take over, 
not only at Luxembourg but in the 
Tuilleries and the rest of Paris’ 
parks, most of which are designed for 
the kids’ enjoyment. More resource- 
ful young sailors appear with fish- 
ing pole or reasonable facsimile 
thereof to dredge the bottom. These 
sunken treasures often have num- 
bers, indicating they were rented for 
ten francs an hour to the boatless the 
Sunday before. A little industry 
soon obliterates that small difficulty. 


On the Seine 


Adults, baby buggies and lovers 
spend April along the Seine. On 
street level embankments, bookstalls 
stretch from Place de la Concorde 
past Ile St. Louis to vie for spare 
francs with fruit and flower carts and 
an occasional peddler of balloons. 
Secondhand books can’t fill all the 
stalls now so most are carrying new 
books and some form of art, ranging 
from inexpensive Paris street scene 
water colors to secondhand postcards 
and spicy, ancient prints. Many use 
the bookstalls as libraries and stand 
for hours catching up on their read- 
ing. But the proprietor doesn’t seem 
to care; he is usually hiding 
somewhere occupied with his own 
reading. 

Down at river level, the cobble- 
stoned banks are given over to dogs 
and fishermen. The dirty waters of 
the Seine are not very productive of 
fish, but that doesn’t deter the thou- 
sands who drop their lines into the 
river each Sunday. Nor does the 
dirty water stop young Frenchmen 
intent on a summertime swim. 
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Dispatch from 


PARIS 


By David Stephens 


The barges tied along the banks 
are a great attraction. Even more 
fascinating are barges making their 
way through the locks of the canal 
leading to the Place de la Bastille. 
Riverboats anchor along the canal. 
Their inhabitants lead a casual and 
public existence, with wash hung out 
for inspection by Sunday strollers. 

But their existence seems sheltered 
alongside that of the clochards, a 
slang term denoting those who live 
under bridges, huddled there winter 
and summer, some possessing not 
much more than a tattered coat, 
others living quite cosily with even 
a supply of foodstuffs arranged 
neatly in a packing crate alongside. 
Some cluster together around a 
fire, and the startling sight of one 
clochard with some 50 bread crusts 
indicates that a communal spirit may 
exist at mealtime, too. They go about 
their business of sleeping or reading 
or playing cards just as uncon- 
cernedly as though the twelve-foot 
wall behind them were as equally 
present in front of them. 

The Committee Against Alcoholism 
claims that there is one cafe for every 
68 inhabitants in Paris, and if any- 
thing, this is an understatement. Any 


sunny day and any balmy night, a 
sidewalk cafe is assured of having 
most tables occupied. It just depends 
on what you want to watch—the stu- 
dents, artists and the unwashed at St.- 
Germain-des-Prés and Montparnasse, 
the Citroen set on the Champs E’y- 
sées, the middle-class window shop- 
pers on the Grand Boulevards or the 
tourists at Montmartre. 

April in Paris has other ramifica- 
tions. On the first of April, which for 
some reason is called the “Fish of 
April” and corresponds to our April 
Fool’s Day, the heat in most Paris 
hotels and apartments goes off as 
suddenly as it came on the first of 
November. There is probably some 
economic logic behind this, but 
Americans, who usually find the first 
day in November rather warm and 
the first one in April anything but, 
have some difficulty understanding it. 

In the Baths 

April usually marks the begin- 
ning of weekly bath time, at least for 
Americans who, not so hardy as the 
French, find that a trip to the public 
bath in winter is an open invitation 
to pneumonia. Many resident hotels 
(not tourist ones) and most moder- 
ate-priced apartment-houses, even 
modern ones, do not possess a bath, 
so an end-of-the-week pilgrimage is 
in order. Most public baths are open 
from Thursday morning until Sun- 
day noon. You stuff a towel and soap 
into a briefcase or some other bag 
and go to the bath house to get a 
number for a shower. Baths of all 
sorts, massages and pedicures, may 
be had, but most settle for a shower, 
which now costs 75 francs, or about 
fifteen cents at the present black mar- 
ket rate. Ten francs must be given to 
the girl who calls out the number, 
finds the proper cubicle and knocks 
at the end of 30 minutes, at which 
time you are supposed to be clean 
and ready to face the world again. 
Double showers are provided for 
married couples. 

To get down to more concrete 
things slated for April, the end of 
the month brings the opening of the 
month-long music, theatre and litera- 
ture festival entitled “Work of 
the Twentieth Century.” From the 
United States will come the Boston 
Symphony and the New York City 
Ballet, a bevy of the top conductors 
and artists. 
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NeEvara Is A STATE\of sharp contrasts. The 


Curving pool in palm fringed patio of swank 
Las Vegas Hotel Flamingo exemplifies Nevada 
desert tourist oases, 


sophistication of its renowned gambling 
cities, plush resorts and streamlined motels is 
intensified in the light of carefully preserved 
rural atmosphere in mining towns and its boast 


of the country’s smallest state capital. 


Highway 95 wins its reputation both from 
the speed of this route which diagonally crosses 
the state and the scenic impact of snow-peaked 


Sierras flanking an expansive desert road. 


SSSLLSLASASILASISASSSSSSSSISSIALAALALALSASSSALA A: 


Mining towns, ghost towns and frontier villages such as this 
community in Las Vegas are maintained as historical relics. 


Flaming neon lights 
testify to 24-hour-a-day 
club life in downtown 
Las Vegas. . 


Speedboat enthusiasts from all over the country meet for the + 
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Despite a primarily arid landscape, Nevada 
2as eleven state parks, excellent trout fishing 


und beautiful lake country around Tahoe. 


Sightseeing travelers generally pause at an 
ultra-modern inn, visit a rodeo, recapture the 
spirit of boom days at Silver City, Gold Hill or 
Virginia City of Comstock fame, view rock for- 
nations such as Cathedral Gorge or fossil-filled 
Gypsum Cave—and take a mild or heavy 


ling in a gambling casino. 


Impressive cascades of water rush into Hoover Dam Spillway 
as valves open. Power project is top tourist attraction. 


EST LITTLE CITY IN THE 


wer y 


MOTEL 
RIVERSIDE 


Reno, “biggest little city in the world,” 
is modern version of wild west. 


Special buses carry visitors to Saratoga Spa bath houses. 


Me TRACTS, history texts and 
romantic novels have shared 
equally in spreading the fame of New 
York’s Saratoga Springs. The spa, 
near the foothills of the Adirondack 
Mountains, is a composite of con- 
trasts. The naturally carbonated 
mineral waters have acted as a mag- 
net, drawing diversified visitors from 
all over the world and in their wake 
attracting myriad hotels and a wide 
assortment of recreational facilities. 

Among these facilities is the re- 
nowned thoroughbred race _ track 
which has earned Saratoga Springs 
the reputation of being one of the 
few places where a man can be 
broken and then mended in a single 
easy trip. 

May through October is the pri- 
mary season at the Spa and, during 
mid-summer, the throngs of vaca- 
tioners arriving in town for spectator 
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as well as participating sports make 
advance provision for accommoda- 
tions advisable. 

Boundaries of the state-owned-and- 
operated Reservation include only 
one hotel. Most visitors stay in town 
and commute the two and a half miles 
to the Reservation and so only am- 
bulatory patients can be handled. Its 
1,300 acres contain all other facilities 
for recreation and health restoration, 
and there are three main bath houses. 
In addition, there is the Hall of 
Springs where mineral water is 
served, the Simon Baruch Research 
Institute; a bottling plant where 
spring waters are prepared for na- 
tional distribution; a modern summer 
theater; a recreation unit containing 
a blue tile swimming pool and patio; 
a gym and nine-hole golf course 
therapeutically designed for medi- 
cally approved exercise. 


Waters from the springs are classi- 
fied as saline-alkaline, naturally car- 
bonated mineral waters, 50 to 52 de- 
grees Farenheit. Their principal com- 
ponents are chlorides and_bicar- 
bonates of sodium, potassium, cal- 
cium, magnesium and iron. 

Since various springs differ in pro- 
portions of minerals, they are cate- - 
gorized for different uses. In general, 
this hydrotherapeutic cure is recom- 
mended for patients suffering with 
chronic conditions affecting the heart 
and circulation, stomach and _ intes- 
tinal tract and the joints. 

Therapeutic facilities, supervised 
by resident physicians, include min- 
eral baths, hot packs, steam rooms, 
electric cabinets, salt and water rubs, 
internal treatment, inhalations, infra- 
red and ultra-violet radiation, mas- 
sage and exercise. 

The Saratoga Springs area abounds 
in diversions for those who have 
come to take the waters, making it a 
haven for relaxation as well as re- 
habilitation. 

Considered one of the loveliest 
spots in New York state, this terri- 
tory offers forests and lakes such as 
the islanded Lake George which can’ 
be seen via excursion boats. The 
town of Saratoga Springs is a happy 
hunting ground for sightseers and > 
just plain amblers. After the Civil 
War it became the country’s favored 
resort, a scene of great balls, lavish 
spending, huge casinos and a show- 
place for Southern Belles. 

Now, ornate hotels like the Grand 
Union and U. S. Hotel are reminders 
of this dramatic past. Their three- 
story-high porches and ginger-bread 
facades stretch over several blocks 
and their inner courts remain im- 
pressive. All through the town are 
other intriguing buildings in Grecian 
and Palladian style, Roccoco and Vic- 
torian monstrosities, and a plethora 
of pavillions, towers, mansard roofs 
and grillwork. 

The harness track, open from June 
through October and the thorough- 
bred race track, most active in Au- 
gust, also bring their share of color. 
Major event of the year is the 
thoroughbred auction at the end of 
the racing season. Held in a circus- 
like tent, the auction is jammed with 
horse lovers and breed-improvement 
specialists from all over the world. 
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Will you RETIRE HOW TO STOP WHERE DO YOU WANT TO G0? 


YOUNG ENOUGH 
to enjoy it? 


Do you really want to work 
all your life? 


You can take life easy a lot sooner than you 
think. If you know where it costs less to live, 
and where you can earn a small income from 
a part-time business or job, you can afford to 
retire sooner, even now perhaps. 

One of the best features of ‘“Where to Re- 
tire on a Small Income’’ is that every town, 
city. or region described was selected because 
it offers opportunities to get part-time or 
seasonal jobs or to open a part-time business. 

This book tells you where are the best places 
in the U. S. to retire. It covers Florida, Cali- 
fornia, New England, the South, the Pacific 
Northwest, etc. It also includes Hawaii, the 
American Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 
With this book, you learn: 

—where living costs, rents, and real estate are 
less (even where you can buy a farm for 
only $2500); 

—where you can live inexpensively on an 
island far from the world, yet close to 
neighbors; 

—where you can go fishing all year round; 
where you can go hunting, boating, swim- 
ming, and always have a good time; 

—where your hobby will bring you an income; 

—where you stand the best chance of living 
longer. 

You’d spend months, plus hundreds of 
dollars if you searched for the hundreds 
of facts in this book by traveling around 
the country. But all these facts on little 
known beauty spots, America’s favorite re- 
tirement areas, and many undiscovered 
towns, cities, and regions, are yours for 
just $1. 

Sooner or later —now or in years to come 
— you will want to be independent. Order 
“Where to Retire on a Small Income’’ today, 
while you think of it. Fill out coupon. 


New Boom Towns 
in America 


Your Income Depends Upon 
Where You Live Says Author 


CLEARWATER, FLORIDA. The amount of 
money you earn at your job or from your 
business does not depend entirely upon your 
ability or even upon the kind of job or enter- 
prise you’re in, says Norman D. Ford, found- 
er and first president of the famous Globe 
Trotters Club. It also depends upon getting 
a job where your services are most needed. 

The biggest opportunities are in the boom 
areas, he says, where industry is growing and 
there’s a big demand for new workers and for 
new, small businesses. 

Today, says Ford, who has just completed 
a survey of the United States to learn which 
are the boom towns of the 1950’s, there are 
about a hundred communities all over Amer- 
ica which are beginning to show the signs of a 
coming boom. ‘These are certain towns and 
cities along the Atlantic Seaboard, in Georgia, 


Florida, the North Carolina highlands, in 
Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Colorado, the Far West, California, 


the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, etc. 

These are the towns where it’s easier to get 
a good job, with good pay, and with the best 
chances in the country for swift promotion, 
whether you’re 20 or 50. These are also the 
towns where you can start a small business 
and grow fast as the boom pours in more pur- 
chasing power to boost your sales and bring 
more profits. 

Here too are the communities where you 
can open tourist cabins on brand new high- 
ways to the most popular tourist regions in 
America. Here are places where you can 
earn most from rental income (stores, apart- 
ments, etc.). 

In his new book, Where to Find Oppor- 
tunity Today, Norman D. Ford names the 
new boom towns. He tells what are the best 
job and small business opportunities here. 
This book will help you: 

if you are about to leave school, college, or 

the Armed Forces 

if you wish to start your own small business, 

. farm, motel, etc. 

if you would like to enjoy a better climate 

if you would like to live beside the sea, 

lake, forest, or mountains 

if you want to homestead on Government 

owned land 

if you want to make more money 
Price $1. ‘To order ‘‘Where to Find Oppor- 
tunity Today’’ use coupon below. 
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“| always spend too 
much on my vacation” 


In his new book, Where to Vacation on a 
Shoestring, Norman Ford, founder of the world 
famous Globe Trotters Club, tells you about 
hundreds of undiscovered beauty spots all 
over America, Canada, Mexico, and else- 
where, where you’ll have the time of your 
life and spend less money. 

He tells you how to get real values in 
whatever kind of vacation you want, whether 
it’s a weekend at a beach or two weeks in 
the mountains or an auto tour of America. 

He tells you all about the national parks 
and how to reach them with double the sight- 
seeing. He shows where to get the real bar- 
gain basement in government supported va- 
cation resorts. He has the data you want 
whether you vacation on a real western ranch, 
or cruise on a houseboat into the Minnesota 
woods or on a sailing ship along the Maine 
coast, or if you want to do any of the hun- 
dreds of things the American vacationist can 
do — if he knows where to find out about such 
exciting ways to vacation and how to do 
them with the least expenditure of money. 

If you’re young and energetic, you’ll find 
his information on unknown, fantastically 
low: cost mountain vacations priceless. If 
you’re a parent, you’d gladly pay the whole 
price of the book for one chapter alone — 
how to keep your children entertained every 
minute of a long auto trip. 

Whatever your plans might be— to tour 
the magnificent Colorado Rockies or relax 
at a luxury hotel when rates tumble to a 
quarter of their high season level or to sight- 
see for a week in New York or Los Angeles 
or New Orleans—no matter what are your 
Plans, in Norman Ford’s big book, you’ll 
find the facts you want on what to do before 
leaving, where to find low cost aecommoda- 
tions, what to see, and how to cut your costs. 
Yes, he covers rail, plane, and ship vacations 
too. 

There are over 125,000 words in Where to 
Vacation on a Shoestring, and a book as big 
as this for only $2 is a real value. When you 
think of how it will give you a fuller, hap- 
pier, and lower cost vacation, you’ll say it’s 
one of the best investments you ever made. 
Use coupon below to order. 


RETIREMENT —How Much 
Income Do You Need? 


— from ‘‘The Mutual Investor’”’ 


Many a person has planned to retire in recent 
years, only to find that his income wasn’t 
enough to support him when the time came, 
due to increases in cost of living. 

But here’s a silver lining: some recent stud- 
ies have shown, in dollars and cents, how 
much less an individual or a family needs 
when retired than when the breadwinner is 
still going to work. It’s really surprising. 

For example, Norman D. Ford, in a book 
entitled “Retire Young and Start Living,”’ 
takes a family of four people living in the 
city on a moderate income. He then shows, in 
figures, that the,same family, living on a re- 
tirement estate, could get along with about 
the same comforts (although with more work 
at home) on about half that amount. 


Norman Ford’s 
“Retire Young 
and Start Liv- 
ing’? is one of 
the three book- 
lets in his 3- 
unit retirement 
kit. The other 
two are ‘‘How 
to Earn an In- 
come While Re- 
tired’’ and 
“Lands in the 
Sun: where to 
spend a while, | 


| Greenlawn (Long 


la 


even retire, in 
Mexico, the 
West Indies and 
other lands to 
the south where 
the dollar buys | 


Print name 


City & State 
so much more.”’ 


$1 for all 3. 
Use coupon to 
order. a 


I have enclosed $.......... 


France? Brazil? West Indies? 
Hawaii? Canada? 


Read what the Christian Science Monitor says 
about a new way to travel that sometimes 
costs 1/3 to 1/2 less. 


By the travel editor of The Christian Science Monitor: Many fascinat- 
ing travel booklets pass over this desk in the course of a year but the 
one that arrived the other day so interested this department that it 
cost the office several hours of work in order that we might absorb its 
content. The booklet is entitled, ‘‘Travel Routes Around the World” 
and is the traveler’s directory to passenger-carrying freighters and 
liners. In no time at all you find yourself far out to sea cruising along 
under tropical skies without a card in the world. You find yourself 
docking at strange ports and taking land tours to those places you 
long have read about. Most interesting of the vast listings of ships 
are the freighters which carry a limited number of passengers in 
quarters comparable to the luxury offered in the so-called big cruise 
ships which devote most of their space for passengers. 


The booklet first of all answers the question: What ts a freighter? 
The modern freighter, says the booklet, ranks with the de luxe pas- 
Senger vessels so far as comforts and accommodations are concerned. 


LARGE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


It is important to realize that in most cases today, freighter pas- 
sengers are considered first-class passengers, although the rates 
charged are generally on a par with either cabin or tourist class fares. 
Most cabin-carrying freighters, to quote the booklet, have their pri- 
vate bath and shower, and these cabins offer beds, not bunks. The 
rooms are generally larger than equivalent accommodations aboard 
passenger ships, and the cabin of a modern freighter is sometimes 
even twice as large as first-class cabins on some of the older passenger 
ships. It goes without saying that your room is on the outside, and 
amidships, the most expensive of all locations, for which you are 
usually charged a premium over the advertised minimum fares on 
passenger skips. 


This booklet points out that it is frequently astonishing how low 
freighter fares are as compared with passenger ship fares; for ex- 
ample, less than one-half of the passenger ship fare to California is 
the amount asked on freighters. On most of the longer runs, the 
difference in favor of the freighters is regularly from a third to half 
of the passenger ship fare. 


SERVICE AND MEALS RATED EXCELLENT 


Service and meals on a freighter leave little to be desired. You 
will be treated with consideration, Stewards will go out of their way 
to make your voyage pleasant. On ships with East Indian stewards 
you will be waited on almost hand and foot, in a manner that is 
completely unknown to Americans and most Europeans. 


Foreign ships offer their own specialties, says the booklet. Thus 
vessels in the East Indian trade serve Rijkstafel (or King’s Table), 
the East Indian dish which can run to as many as 50 different courses. 
Scandinavian ships serve smorgasbord every day, and some of their 
desserts (like strawberries smothered in a huge bowl of whipped 
cream) are never forgotten. Another feature of freighter travel is 
in its informality. No formal clothes are needed. Sport clothes are 
enough. 


Other valuable information such as how to tip, shipboard activities 
and costs are covered in the booklet, ‘‘Travel Routes Around the 
World.’’ 


Some of the trips listed include a trip to England for $160, a 12 
day Caribbean cruise for $240, or a leisurely three-month Mediter- 
ranean voyage for $500. 


The booklet is published by Harian Publications, Greenlawn, New 
York, and may be obtained by sending to the publisher. 


So, when it arrives, all you need to do is sit down and take your 
choice. The booklet lists literally hundreds of ocean trips. 
$1 sends you this up-to-date guide plus one other priceless guide: 


WHERE TO FIND THE BEST IN THE U. S., CANADA, 
MEXICO. And how to do it at the lowest possible cost. 
words. 


AND 
40,000 


To get your copies, simply fill in coupon below and mail today 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 3 Adams Blvd., 


Island), New York. 


(cash, check or money order). Please send me the books checked 


below. You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


{J TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD and WHERE TO FIND THE BEST IN THE | 
U. S., CANADA, AND MEXICO. $1. 

(1 WHERE TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME. $1. | 

(J Norman Ford’s 3-unit retirement kit — (RETIRE YOUNG AND START LIVING, HOW TO 

EARN AN INCOME WHILE RETIRED, LANDS IN THE SUN). $1. | 

Norman Ford’s WHERE TO FIND OPPORTUNITY TODAY. 

{J Norman Ford’s WHERE TO VACATION ON A SHOESTRING. 


$1. 
$2. 


Check here if you want special $5 offer, consisting of all five books listed above — $6 value 
a $5. Send cash, check, or money order. 


Rear Adm. Pownall, right, inspects 
grave of Nathaniel Savory, early 
leader on island. 
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Decendents of first 
settlers reveal today’s 
racial - mixtures. 
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Chichi Jima’s hill-rimmed harbor 


and military occupation. 


. By Martin Sheridan 


THIN HAZE HUNG over the tree-covered hills of 
Aceisen Chichi Jima in the Western Pacific as 
the 20,000-ton naval transport slowly slid closer to 
shore. About a mile from the beach he ordered the 
sea anchors dropped and a freshly-painted motor 
launch lowered. 

Rear Admiral Charles A. Pownall, U.S.N., former 
Governor of Guam and Commander of the Marianas, 
was about to pay an unprecedented visit to the lone- 
liest people on earth, many of them descendants of 
an adventurous Massachusetts-born whaling fisher- 
man—Nathaniel Savory. 

The Admiral presented several cases of hard candy 
and chocolate bars to the Bonin Islanders for their 
children and Navy Nurse Eleanor M. Gallagher gave 
them a carton filled with toys from the ship’s nursery. 


As a symbol of democratic government, Pownall 
gave Clark Gonzalez, president of the Bonin Islands 
Council, an eifel wood gavel and pounding disc. 
Gonzalez is a graduate of St. Joseph’s College in 
Guam. His father, Frank, a cultured, well-educated 
man with 40 years’ prewar experience in a British 
exporting firm in Japan, is the colony’s only school 
teacher and holds classes for eighteen youngsters in 
Savory’s old home. He also serves as “judge” with 
the authority to perform marriage. 

We met a modern Nathaniel Savory—namesake 
of his roving great grandfather. The present-day 
Savory, an English-speaking Japanese subject, wore 
a green U.S. Navy work shirt and trousers, GI shoes 
and tropical helmet. He picked up my heavy camera 
case and carried it as we walked along a path covered 
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was air base during Japan's civilian 


with needles and tiny cones from the pine trees 
planted by the Japanese. We inspected former gun 
emplacements, bomb shelters and caves and stumbled 
across the shells of thousands upon thousands of 
giant African snails introduced by the Japanese for 
food. 

A half-mile climb up the green-clad hill brought us 
somewhat out-of-breath to the picturesque little ceme- 
tery where colorful flowers abounded. Some of the 
weather-worn headstones in the bright red earth bore 
Japanese lettering; others were in English. The in- 
scription on Nathaniel Savory’s memorial had been 
partially obliterated by the years and the elements. 
I was, however, able to read the following lines: 


Sacred to the Memory of Nathaniel Savory 
a native of Bradford in Essex County 
Massachusetts in U. S, A. 
and one of the first settlers of the 
Bonin Islands who departed his life 
10 April 1874 
Age 80 


The present-day Nathaniel Savory, his brothers 
and other relatives then proceeded to unfold one of 
the strangest stories of all time, a story of a lonely 
little colony of one-time Americans. 

There are 150 men, women and children now living 
- on rarely-visited Chichi Jima, located almost equi- 
distant between Tokyo and Guam and 150 miles north 
of Iwo Jima. Among them are five principal families 
—the Savorys, Webbs, Gonzalez, Gilleys and Wash- 
ingtons (including a George Washington). 

These people do not wear grass skirts or speak 
pidgin English. On the contrary, they wear stateside 
clothes ordered from a Sears Roebuck catalog, speak 
excellent English albeit with a slight New England 
twang. Throughout the years the islanders have inter- 
married so much that today they are literally one big 
happy family. Although some have married Japanese 
and Polynesian women, they still retain many Yankee 
characteristics. 

During the recent war they found themselves in 
the highly embarrassing position of resembling 
Americans and speaking English while living on a 
Japanese-occupied island. Naturally the Japanese 
weren't too fond of them. And now the United States 
reluctantly classifies them as “enemy nationals.” 

Since Chichi Jima is not one of the Japanese-man- 
dated islands, such as Saipan, Truk or Peleliu, U. S. 
Navy Trust Territory officials on Guam cannot legally 
direct the affairs of these people. On the other hand, 
the Bonin Islands really come under General Ridg- 
way’s sphere of influence but military government 
personnel would be out of place on Chichi Jima as the 
island never was conquered and the present residents 
were repatriated there at their own request. Through 
a special dispensation, however, the Naval Military 
~ Government officers on Guam and Saipan administer 
the Bonins and their handful of inhabitants. 


April 1952 


The Bonin Islanders are strongly American- 
minded and hope that the U. S. will not return the 
islands to Japan whose fishermen already are using 
their fishing grounds and have raided their food 
caches on nearby beaches. As yet, the United States 
government has not indicated its intentions in the 
matter. 

The historical background of the islands is vague 
at best and out-of-focus. There are reports that the 
chain first was sighted by the explorer Villalabos in 
1543. Fifty years later the Japanese voyager, Ogasa- 
wara, made his way ashore and named the volcanic 
dots “Munins,” meaning uninhabited. Eventually 
they became known as the Bonins, although some 
charts still identify them as the Ogasawara Islands. 

During the long period from 1593 to 1823 the 
islands apparently were uninhabited for there is no 
information available covering those years. In 1823, 
however, the American whaler Transit dropped an- 
chor in a large natural harbor in one of the southern 
Bonins. The explorers later told of an uninhabited 
semi-tropical paradise but they neglected to claim it 
for the United States. This serious omission led to 
considerable international confusion and sparring in 
years to come and is one reason why American armed 
forces had to capture Iwo Jima in 1945. 

An English whaler visited the Bonins long enough 
in 1825 for her master to post his claim in the name 
of Great Britain. Then HMS Blossom, a fifteen-gun 
warship carrying 122 men, poked among the islands. 
Her Captain named the main northerly island Peel 
after Sir Robert Peel and called its fine, expansive 
harbor Port Lloyd in honor of the Bishop of Oxford. 
Britain’s claim to the Bonins became a matter of 
record when the Captain discovered nailed to a tree 
a small board bearing details of the 1825 visit of the 
whaler. 

It was this meager information passed along by the 
one American and two British vessels that kindled 
one day in 1830 the curiosity of several men in the 
Sandwich Islands (Hawaii). 

Nathaniel Savory, at 38, had lived a lifetime of 
thrilling experiences. He had shipped out to sea when 
he was twenty, leaving four brothers and two sisters 
behind in the sleepy town of Bradford (now part 
of Haverhill), Massachusetts. While visiting Oahu, 
Savory resolved quite suddenly to settle down. How- 
ever, when he learned of the plans of several white 
men to settle in the Bonins, he lost little time in join- 
ing John Millenchamp, an Englishman; Matteo 
Mazarro, a Genoese; Charles Johnson, a Dane, and 
Aldin Chapin, another Bay Stater. 

With the cooperation of the British Consul in 
Honolulu, the quintet arranged for provisions and 
purchased a sturdy schooner for the 3,500-mile voy- 
age. They obtained livestock and seed, then interested 
a score of Polynesian men and women in joining 
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Loneliest 
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Americans 


their search for a new life. On May 18, 1830, the 
little schooner weighed anchor and dark-haired, gray- 
eyed Nathaniel Savory embarked on the long voyage 
from which he never returned to the United States. 

The venturesome pioneers arrived off Peel Island 
on June 26, 1830, and set up a rough camp on the 
beach. The hilly island, of irregular shape, was ap- 
proximately four miles long and two miles wide. 
Since the Bonins were approximately 26 degrees 
north of the equator, the climate was far less oppres- 
sively humid than in the Marianas to the south. The 
settlers enjoyed hot sun and a dryness of air that 
was invigorating. Occasionally there was slight frost 
in winter but snow was unknown. 

The colonists planted corn and other vegetables. 
Nearby they found fish and shellfish in abundance 
and captured giant sea turtles on the beach. Fruit 
and berries were theirs merely for the plucking. 

Although Mazarro was an Italian with his only 
claim as a British subject based on having been on 
British merchantmen, he was elected the first “gov- 
ernor’ of the isolated settlement. He slipped quickly 
into the easy ways of the tropics, began to drink 
heavily and became quarrelsome. 

During those early years the island population 
grew and shrunk like the ebb and flow of the tides. 
Vessels stopping to land passengers—delivered mail 
from England and the U. S.—and crew members for 
brief stays. 

With the steady deterioration of Mazarro’s mind 
and body, the others turned more and more to Nat 
Savory as their unofficial leader. He presided wisely 
over the colony, settled petty disputes with Solomon- 
like judgment and discouraged seafarers from jump- 
ing ship unless their intentions were “honorable.” 

The economic status of the Bonin Islanders im- 
proved rapidly as more and more sailing vessels 
entered the Far East trade. They provisioned vessels, 
even made minor repairs and had the reputation of 
driving a typically hard New England bargain. 

Mazarro’s drinking caused his death in 1848 
whereupon Nat Savory officially assumed the leader- 
ship with the unanimous consent of his companions. 
Everyone prospered and enjoyed the peaceful, idyllic 
life, at least until Captain Barker sailed his British 
vessel into Port Lloyd. Members of his crew, fortified 
with rum, pocketed bludgeons and firearms and 
rowed ashore in search of excitement. The men 
burned huts, attacked several women, ran off with 
cattle, provisions, Savory’s wife and $2,000 of his. 


Fred Savory, grandson of Nathaniel Savory 
who organized island colonizing expedition, is working 
towards day when the U. S. reclaims Bonins. 


Commodore Matthew C. Perry brought the war- 
ships Susquehanna and Saratoga into Port Lloyd in 
the summer of 1853 while en route from the Ryukyus 
(Okinawa) to Japan to negotiate for the opening of 
Japanese ports to foreign trade. He conferred fre- 
quently with Savory during his five-day visit and 
confided that he was seeking sites for possible coaling 
stations to be used by steamers expected to operate 
in the Far East. 

Perry paid Savory $50.00 for the title to 1,000 
yards of waterfront property, presented him with sev- 
eral American flags and designated him as “agent.” 
The naval officer also drafted a document that ex- 
plained Savory was on the “pay books of USS Sus- 
quehanna and attached to the Navy of the United 
States and possessed of all the privileges and immuni- 
ties to be derived therefrom.” (The original paper 
in Perry’s handwriting was in the Imperial University 
in Tokyo at last reports.) 


international Tussle 

A few months later Perry ordered Captain Kelley 
of the gunboat Plymouth to claim the southern Bonins 
in the name of the United States. Kelley did so and 
renamed them the Coffin Islands. Commodore Perry 
reasserted the American interest in the islands to 
rebuff a British claim of prior rights. This interna- 
tional tug-of-war continued for many months. Keep- 
ing pace with the Anglo-American dispute over the 
25 square miles of territory was the now constant 
squabbling and bickering by the islanders themselves 
over inconsequential matters. 

While Britain and the United States were attempt- 
ing to settle the ownership of the Bonins, an awakened 
Japan was casting envious eyes southward. In 1861, 
Japan unceremoniously notified the American Min- 
ister that it intended to occupy the islands and 
promptly landed colonists and a commissioner. 

The State Department ignored Savory’s pleas for 
aid, probably because the U. S. was embroiled in 
Civil War and possibly because of a desire to ap-- 
pease Japan for opening her ports to commercial 
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shipping. The final blow fell in 1873 when Secretary 
of State Hamilton Fish summarily deprived Savory, 
his children and fellow colonists of their citizenship. 
He declared them “expatriated persons” and insisted 
that their occupation of the Bonins never had been 
approved by the American government and the col- 
onists had not received any promise, express or im- 
plied, of American protection. 

Savory continued to fly the Stars and Stripes from 
his thatched hut. But he was broken-hearted because 
the U.S. had failed to exercise its claim to the Bonins. 
Savory died in 1874, the last of the original settlers. 

The British, meanwhile, abandoned their claims 
and the Japanese moved colonists in force to Peel 
Island on November 21, 1875. They renamed it 
Chichi Jima (Papa Island) and called another island 
Haha Jima (Mama Island). All the inhabitants, in- 
cluding the Savorys, Washingtons, Webbs and others, 
were declared Japanese nationals. 


Japanese Secrecy 

Three decades later the Japanese set up their iron 
curtain around the Bonin Islands. They declared 
them out-of-bounds to all foreigners and foreign 
ships and started to build fortifications. A submarine 
cable was laid north to Tokyo and south to Guam, 
but all outgoing messages and letters were censored. 
A new era had begun for the forgotten Yankees—an 
unhappy one. 

Good roads were built, plus a power plant, schools, 
hospital, museum, telephone system and even a 120- 
room hotel. Two smatl vessels transported the island’s 
products to Japan each month while a civilian airline 
provided weekly seaplane service to Tokyo and 
Saipan. 

The islands had been heavily fortified by 1940 and 
possessed a military seaplane base, small fighter strip 
and ship repair facilities. Although the Japanese did 
not maintain any troops there prior to Pearl Harbor 


Concrete Japanese weather stations, now used as homes, 
were only undamaged buildings after air raids on island 
during Pacific battles of the Second World War. 


. 


they did keep a small detachment of “thought police.” 

After the outbreak of war, 30,000 Japanese garri- 
son troops arrived to defend the Bonins against in- 
vasion. They installed heavy coastal artillery guns 
and dug miles of caves along the few beaches where 
landings could be attempted. On July 3, 1944, the 
first U. S. blows were struck against the Bonins as 
part of the pre-invasion plan for the recapture of 
Guam. Submarines, cruisers and auxiliary craft based 
at Chichi Jima fled west to Okinawa. The overall 
destruction from fast carrier task force strikes was 
so great that the Japanese military commander or- 
dered the 8,000 civilians evacuated to Japan. 

After V-J Day, Fred Savory, Nathaniel’s grandson, 
volunteered his services and became a translator on 
Chichi Jima. Later, he was assigned to the War 
Crimes Trials on Guam. 

As spokesman for the Savory-descended families, 
Fred asked permission for them to return to their 
former home, citing the highly complex life in Japan, 
the comparatively harsh climate, their desire for 
European culture and their hopes for American rule. 
After strict investigation by G-2, the original group 
was permitted to return to Chichi Jima. They arrived 
on October 17, 1946, and moved into quonset huts 
left standing when the Marines pulled out the pre- 
vious March. Only three Japanese buildings were 
undamaged—two concrete weather stations and an 
office building near the seaplane ramp. 

Under their present classification as enemy na- 
tionals the Bonin Islanders cannot trade with Japan. 
Moreover, although the naval military government 
administers them it is doing so by remote control. 
Its only contact with the island is made when an 
LCI sails from Saipan every two or three months 
with a few pigs and chickens, and delivers clothing 
and farm supplies ordered by the isolated folks. 

The islanders still call their settlement Yankee- 
town, as in the old days. Most of them are Protestants 
and they have requested assignment of a missionary 
couple to help rebuild their spiritual life. The island 
government is 100 per cent democratic and there 
isn’t a Communist within 750 miles. Everyone over 
eighteen—including women—is permitted to vote. 

The Bonin Islanders do not need money, food or 
clothing, but they do crave news. from the outside 
world. They are lonely, painfully so, and they would 
like to receive periodicals and letters, particularly 
from the long-lost members of their families in Mas- 
sachusetts and other parts of the United States. 

One all-important question, however, clouds the 
otherwise peaceful future of these lonely people— 
their personal status and the status of the Bonin 
Islands. They would like to become subjects of the 
United States and they fervently hope we will hold 
on to the Bonins this time. 4 
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Tips for Couring 


By Carol Lane 
Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


M ANY A TRAVELER has had a perfectly pleasurable 
trip ruined because he couldn’t find an equally 
perfect place to stay. 

When it comes to getting the best break on hotel 
or resort reservations, a little know-how goes a long 
way. 

For instance, if you send a deposit along with 
your request for a reservation, you'll not only get 
first preference if room is available, but you'll also 
eliminate such unhappy experiences as having your 
reservation “lost” or forfeited if you were delayed 
en route. 

The average hotel clerk is no mind reader. Which 
might come as a surprise to would-be guests who 
fail to state what they wish to pay, whether they 
prefer single or double beds, or if they are allergic 
to single exposure rooms or those on the thirteenth 


Your request should contain the type of room you 
require, number of people in your party, the day 
and hour of your arrival, and the approximate 
length of your stay. And any other facts, such as 
price and type of bed that are necessary to your 
budget or happiness. 

Resort reservations should be made at least six 
weeks in advance, particularly if you have selected 
a popular spot. Hotels in convention cities often 
require a month’s notice. 

It’s a good idea to obtain brochures from several 
places in any given city or town so that you can 
compare prices and accommodations. The local 
Chamber of Commerce or a touring service can 
help you. Incidentally, a list of hotels in your des- 
tination city can usually be secured from your 
home-town hotel which should have a complete set 
of classified telephone directories. Often the clerk 
will read the list to you over the phone. 

Some misguided people make numerous reserva- 
tions in one locality thinking they can pick and 
choose upon arrival. Their names may be honored 
at home, but they soon lose their appeal with the 


floor. 


innkeepers. 
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SLEEPING BAG for baby assures 
his comfort and protection in car 
cribs, on Pullmans and during over- 
night stops. Tucks at the hem of 
“Slumber Gro” open to keep pace 
with child’s growth. Can be worn from 
three months to three years. In several 
fabrics including stain resistant cloth. 
$3 and up. 


SOUND PROJECTOR records .com- 
mentary magnetically and plays it 
back along with 16 mm film. At 31% 
cents per foot, erasable sound track 
border can be attached to home 
‘movies. Regular optical sound films 
and ‘silent films may also be used in 
this Filmosound projector. $699. 


wseA GREAT LAKES CRUISE! 


“Until you have cruised 
_ America’s Great Inland Seas 
you haven't seen America... 
_nor have you experienced the 
ultimate ina restful, relaxing 
“and truly fascinating vaca- 
tion. Don’t let another season 
pass without thrilling to the 


PORTABLE BED measures 10 inches 
deep by 36 inches long folded. Con- 


veniently carried in a car trunk for 
travel use, for a child’s bed on over- 
night stops or for home’ use | with 
extra guests. Cable’ spring frame and 
colorful cotton ticking mattress 
weigh only 40 Ibs. Shipped any- 
where. $14.95. 


TRAVEL REFRESHMENT in a leak- 
proof, perfume filled “purse com- 
panion.” Among Jean Patou _ fra- 
grances it holds are several light, 
floral or spicy scents ideal for sum- 
mer use. Comes with dropper for easy 
refilling. Leather case included for 
$10 perfume “Joy.” Others are $3.50 


and up. 


PAPER PARASOL treated with 
plastic coating is adaptable as sun- 
shade or umbrella. Available in many 


colors. Folds into pleated cylinder, 


for convenient carrying in a suitcase. 
May be used many times and yet 
economical enough ‘not to cause worry 
if lost in transit. Women’s $1.98, 
children’s $1.49. 


TRAVEL will supply names of manufacturers and retail 
outlets in your city for any of the products listed in 
this department. Address sHor anv co Editor. 
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See Your 


TRAVEL AGENT 
or for 
Free Booklet 
Mail This 
Coupon 


beauty and historical interest 


of such places as: Mackinac 


Island, beautiful St. Mary’s — 


Chicago or Duluth. € 
SSX niles of exciting cruising. 
 } y 


River, the world-famous 
“Soo” Locks, mighty Lake 
Superior, gorgeous Georgian © 
Bay, the St. Clair River Flats 
(the Venice of America) and 
many colorful ports of call 
in the Great Lakes area. 


7 DAYS from $129.50 


from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Over 2200 


e 


5-DAY cruises from $108.25 and 
2-DAY cruises from $32.50 avail- 
able from Detroit only, 


Rates, subject to federal tax, include 
transportation, meals, berth in 
OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. — 


All OUTSIDE Rooms 


OIL-FUELED Ships ...no smoke, 
no soot, no cinders, 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Dept. T, Foot of Woodward Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Please send me a free copy of your 1952 
Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. 


Name. 


Address 


City. 


TOAVEL:, 


Ales 


Travet will pay $5.00 for each Travel Tip printed 
in this column. No suggestions can be acknowledged 
or returned. In case of duplicate entries, award will 
be made to one with earlier postmark. Address: 
Travel Tips Editor, Travet, 45 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


International License 


As a convenience to motorists 
bound for foreign shores, the Auto- 
mobile Association of America can 
arrange for an international driving 
license that will save you getting per- 
mits in different countries. It can be 
used either for your own car or for 
any car rented abroad. The license 
costs $7.50 and a booklet called 
“Motoring Abroad” provides in- 
formation about varying driving 
regulations. 
L. R. Radelle 
New York, N. Y. 


Compact Packing 
On long journeys carry a small 
overnight bag equipped with toilet 
articles, a change of underclothing, 
nightclothes and a fresh shirt or 
blouse. That way you don’t have to 
open larger suitcases while on a one 
night stop and you can easily check 
other luggage or ship it on ahead and 
yet keep all essentials handy. 
John T. Spera 
Richmond, Va. 


Spare Change 
Before going on your European 
tour go to an international bank in 
the United States and get some small 
foreign bills for each country you 
plan to visit. For example, buy two 
dollars worth of lira, guilders, francs, 
etc. so that you can pay tips, cab 
fares and porters’ fees in these coun- 
tries before you have a chance to con- 
vert travelers’ checks or large Ameri- 
can bills. 
Mrs. Mabel B. Rehm 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


IT’S FREE! = 
Send for our Informative 
Booklet, ‘Your ABC of 
Foreign Exchange” 
OREIGN CURRENCY 
SERVICE 
1472 BROADWAY 
(at Times Sq. cor, 42nd St.) 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone: LO 4-1296 == 
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TRAVEL with a 


sousltt, 
By Esther Williams 


W: IN MOTION PICTURES are for- 
tunate in that screen plays so 
often call for locations in parts of 
the world we might otherwise never 
get to see and know. 

My most recent location trip was 
last September when M-G-M sent the 
cast and crew to The Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station to film au- 
thentic scenes for Ship Ahoy! 

On my first free day, my husband 
and IJ drove north along Lake Michi- 
gan’s Shore, strikingly impressive 
with its lovely parks, miles of green 
lawns and trees. We visited Chicago’s 
great cultural institutions—the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, the 
Field Museum of Natural History, 
the Art Institute, Soldiers’ Field, 
Shedd Aquarium and Adler Plane- 
tarium,. In Grant Park we saw Buck- 
ingham Fountain, said to be the fin- 
est of its kind in the world. 

Further north up the Lake we 
came upon the famous Gold Coast, 
where lavish apartments and Victor- 
ian mansions serve as a backdrop for 
Chicago’s eight. miles of public 
beaches. 

The city itself is fascinating, with 
its Loop—the busy business section, 
its world-famous Pump Room, Hen- 
rici’s, Marshall Field’s, its movie pal- 
aces—its public works, and Michigan 
Avenue, the mid-town business sec- 
tion with its skyscrapers and massive 
buildings. 

You'll like Chicago—when you 
get to know it. 


HERE IS A GUIDE in Paris who is 


under the common European im- 
pression that every American tourist 
has either made a fortune in Holly- 
wood or has a relative who did. Since 
friends have assured him that he is 
France’s— answer to Bob Hope, the 
guide has peppered his professional 
commentary with light patter in the 
hope that a movie mogul in the 
audience will snatch him from the 
arms of the tourist trade. 


Honeymooners 

A young honeymooning couple were 
also on the bus. Their starry-eyed 
concentration on each other and their 
oblivion to all that was being pointed 
out, goaded the guide to chide them. 
““Mes cheres,” he admonished, “I must 
warn you that our French scientists 
have discovered after much experi- 
mentation that not only do kisses 
spread germs—they also lower re- 
sistance.” 


Daughters 

One of the stops the bus made was 
in the swank shopping area around 
the Rue de la Paix. The window of 
a famed couturier featured an elabo- 
rate and beautiful wedding gown. As 
the women in the group oohed and 
aahed over the dress, the guide flipped 


~ the ashes from his cigarette and 


casually observed “How times have 
changed. Few daughters these days 
have the opportunity to inherit their 
Mama’s bridal gown—Mama is still 
keeping it in use.” 


Taxpayers 

When the tour came to an end the 
guide collected the proscribed fee 
from each member of the party. In 
addition to the fee, a percentage was 
added for government tax. One well- 
dressed elderly man grumbled crossly 
as he counted out his francs: “I came 
here for a vacation to get away from 
sales tax and luxury tax and income 
tax and now I find I have to pay a 
sightseeing tax.” “Do not fret, mon- 
sieur,” consoled the guide, “taxes 
could be much worse. Just imagine 
what we would have to pay if we 
earned what we think we are worth.” 
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By Maurice C. Dreicer 


INING OUT OF DOORS around a 
D swimming pool presents a chal- 
lenging problem for the place serv- 
ing the meal. Let us examine a few 
superb swimming-dining spots and 
find out why they are so good. 

At the San Marcos Hotel in Chan- 
dler, Arizona, under the direction of 
that great hotel man John Quarty, 
who is President and General Man- 
ager of the hotel, luncheon is served 
by the swimming pool every day in 
February and March. I say every day 
as rain during that period of the year 
at lunch time in Chandler is most un- 
usual. At the San Marcos pool, salads 
and hamburgers are special items of 
interest. It is said that. by consomme 
and hamburgers you can judge a 
restaurant. In this case, pure top 
round is used, then “all” the fat is 
trimmed off, then the meat is put 
through the grinder and cooked over 
charcoal. It is served on a heated 
bun, with a large helping of cold 
slaw on the side. 

At the Beverly Hills Hotel swim- 
ming pool in Beverly Hills, Calif., 
excellent food is served. Here their 
fruit salad with cottage cheese is a 
grand masterpiece. With this, iced 
coffee or beer is an excellent bet. 

You would think that beer and 
iced coffee are both easy to serve, but 
such is not the case. Beer should be 
kept between 38° and 40°. When be- 
ing poured, the beer should strike 
the side of the bottle to avoid mak- 
ing too big a head until it comes 
within two inches of the top, then it 
should be turned over perpendicular 
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thus creating a half inch head which 
is correct. 

In regard to iced coffee, always in- 
sist if possible only on finely shaved 
ice, as large chunks do not dissolve 
the coffee properly. Make sure your 
glass is two-thirds full of the finely 
shaved ice, and that the same propor- 
tion is added when it is refilled. 

The Nacional Hotel in Havana has 
most interesting dining’ around both 
its pools. Mostly at breakfast 
when dining around the small pool, 
people take the wonderful white Cu- 
ban pineapple, or the gloriously de- 
lightful Papaya melon which is sort 
of a cross between a cantalope and a 
peach. 

At the large pool at the Nacional, 
most people do not have luncheon 


Colorado’s top-quality celery drew 
recognition from gourmet Maurice C. 
Dreicer, right, who recently presented 
an award to the state’s Governor 

Dan Thornton. 


until around three, at which time the 
stone crabs are most popular as well 
as the coconut ice cream, which has 
a wonderful flavor and is as smooth 
as velvet. 

Although there is no swimming 
pool, as none is needed when one 
considers the size and wonderful swim- 
ming condition of the ocean, for din- 
ing right near the ocean at the Lido 
Excelsior Hotel you have a superb 
experience. Here a six or seven 
course dinner is considered routine 
and should in no way except for a 
brief time disturb the swimming 
plans of the diner. 

In Italy the aperitif is regarded as 
very important. Cinzano is one of the 
great favorites. It is a semi-sweet 
vermouth with a wonderful flavor. It 
is a theory of many Italian and other 


European gourmets as well that a 
sharp strong drink like a Martini will 
impair the effectiveness of the taste 
buds and that is is a terrible thing to 
lose the ability to get the full flavor 
of a magnificent sauce; while by 
drinking a vermouth or sherry you 
merely arouse the taste buds without 
impairing them. 

Personally, I feel that if you wish 
to arouse taste buds that one Martini 
is a far better arouser than a ver- 
mouth or sherry if you can stop at 
one. At the Lido Excelsior, as in 
nearly all of Italy, olive oil is used 
greatly. It is a superb quality oil and 
can enhance some dishes like spa- 
ghetti; however I do not like olive on 
steaks or lamb chops, as it, in my 
considered judgment, tends to make 
them a little greasy and sticky. 

Let’s get away from swimming- 
dining for a moment and visit one of 
the world’s most fascinating little 
restaurants. It is Harry’s and is lo- 
cated in Venice. Actually it is called 
Harry’s Bar. In truth there is more 
drinking than eating going on. The 
favorite drink is half peach juice 
(fresh) and champagne. The white 
fish is superb, the minestrone out of 
this world, and the langoustines 
(which is sort of a cross between 
crab meat and lobster) wonderfully 
fine. 

After a meal at MHarry’s you 
should go over to his bar where some 
of the world’s most interesting peo- 
ple will be elbow to elbow drinking 
cognac and high balls. However, 
there is always room for a large 
snifter glass of cognac at the bar as 
that is the way to drink it, after in- 
haling it, and then warming it up 
with your hands. 
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Fish just hauled in by the beached dories are sold under bright umbrellas and Pacific sun at ocean-side market in Newport, .California. 
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Market on the Sand 


By D. K. Webster 


Ww TO BUY FISH smack out of the’ocean? Care 
to wander in a Portuguese beach scene right 
here in America? 

Then take your car (or a bus) and drive 25 
miles south of Los Angeles to Newport Beach. Con- 
tinue along the waterfront till you come to the dory 
market, 50 yards north of the pier. 

Here, in a cluster of beach umbrellas and boats 
as bright and gay as a Van Gogh print, fishermen 
who have just hauled their dories up from the 
ocean sell their catch to local residents and the 
tourists who come from miles around to buy fish 
that is truly fresh. There is no aged-in-the-ice, cold- 
storage halibut at the dory market. 

Started some 55 years ago, when an enterprising 
fisherman discovered that he could sell his take 
right on the beach and eliminate all overhead and 


wholesalers, the market has progressed from a 
single Gloucester-type, double-ended dory to ten 
with sterns squared for outboard motors. Back in 
the early days all the work was done by hand. Two 
to a dory, the men rowed west five or six miles at 
dawn, fished all day, then set a small mast in the 
bow and sailed back in the afternoon. 

Modern fishermen move somewhat faster, thanks 
to the introduction of outboard motors ten years 
ago. Splashing through the surf at four or five 
in the morning, they put-put five to eight miles out 
for the normal run of fish — sand dabs, sea trout, 
rock cod, glen cod, halibut, mackerel, and flounder 
— or continue further westward for albacore. 

Each man in his boat sets a trot line with 1,000 
to 1,500 hooks baited with salt mackerel. One end 
of the line is weighted to sink to the bottom, while 
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Rolling dory in from surf is a cooperative affair. Fellow- 
fishermen give others a friendly hand when needed. 


the other remains on the surface, tied to a small, 
gaudily-colored keg to which is attached an eight- 
foot bamboo pole flying a bright flag. 

Shortly after the lines have been set, the fisher- 
man hauls them in with a little hand windlass in 
the bow of the dory. He leaves the grounds when 
he has a load or when he thinks his luck has run 
out. Or when he feels he had better hurry in and 
sell what he has. Although some optimists may 
occasionally linger till the afternoon, most of the 
men return about 8:30. 


Waich Dories Come In 

You can stand on the beach by the pier and 
watch dories come in. As they approach the break- 
ers, they cut the motor, haul it inboard, put out 
oars, and row in with the surf. This, as any sum- 
mer sailor can testify, is no game for children. 
Manhandling a twelve-foot dory loaded with gear 
and maybe 250 pounds of fish takes a fine skill 
and a brawny arm when the waves are high. 

When the dory finally touches bottom, other 
fishermen surround it and roll it up to the little 
market. Primitive rollers some six inches in dia- 
meter and five feet long are placed under the bottom, 
one after the other, and the boat is taken up the 
beach. 

As soon as the dory is in position near the others, 
the fisherman’s wife sets up a beach umbrella and 
a little counter with a pair of scales and starts sell- 
ing. She or her husband will trim your fish, dress 
it and wrap it for you. 

In addition to the fish previously mentioned, you 
may also buy albacore and lobsters at 65 cents a 
pound when they are in season. You can sometimes 
even get the tasty soupfin shark, euphemistically 
known elsewhere as whitefish, for 45 cents a pound, 
or maybe a couple of pounds of jewfish, a vanishing 
species that runs up to 700 pounds and is the largest 
type fish caught off Newport Beach. 

There are three sets of prices, wholesale, retail, 
and peddler. Wholesale fish go in large lots to big 
dealers in Los Angeles and Long Beach; retail to 
the housewives who come to the sand; and peddler 
to small dealers, restaurants, and men with truck 
routes. 
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The dory market is busiest at noon, especially on 
weekends. By three o’clock most of the fish have 
been sold; the market closes officially at five. As 
the shadows get long and the wind dies down, the 
tourists go back to their homes and motels, and 
the fishermen then clean up, bait their lines, and 
prepare for another day. 

Hard, muscular, squinting brown men with big, 
rough, cracked hands, these dorymen go out in all 
kinds of weather, gambling their lives with the 
ocean for a scanty living. Surface sharks peel the 
fish off the hooks or bite the lines in two. Some 
days every hook may have a fish, on others there 
may be nothing. The fog may come in or they 
may not return home at all. 

Last spring twin brothers who were breaking 
into the business set out in a plywood dory with an 
exceptionally powerful motor. There was a heavy 
ground swell running and a small chop. Night came 
and still no brothers. Several days later their dory 
was washed ashore bottomside up five miles north. 
The twins’ bodies were never found. 

The thought of such a fate doesn’t deter men like 
Fred Davenport, of Costa Mesa, from going out, 
rain or shine. One of the three to six men who fish 
all year round, Fred has been hauling his livelihood 
from the cold grey sea for the last twenty years. 
He started in the days when you rowed out and 
sailed back, and rock cod was 10 cents a pound, 
and he loves it. Like many of the other fishermen, 
his is a family enterprise. Fred catches the fish, his 
wife sells them, and his two daughters unsnarl his 
lines and bait the hooks. He is one of the pleasantest, 
most informative men in the dory market. Drop 
down to Newport Beach some day and look him up. 

And while you’re there, buy some fish for the 
wife and kids. At the dory market the fish is 
really fresh. 4 


Fred Davenport, an old-timer in probing Pacific’s caches, of- 
fers clawless variety of lobster to housewife at bargain price. 
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It’s like this in 


By Graciela Rivera 


T IS SAFE TO GUESS that few adult 
Americans know a great deal about 
Puerto Rico. If it were just any island 
with a population of two million in- 
habitants, the prevailing ignorance 
about it might be understandable. But 
it’s truly an island gem in every sense 
of the word. It’s difficult to under- 
stand why more people are not ac- 
quainted with it, especially since 
Puerto Rico is politically a part of the 
United States, and’ American citizen- 
ship, with all its benefits, is auto- 
matically accorded to all persons born 
there, just as to any person born in 
any part of the continental United 
States. 
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Unlike most Central and South 
American countries, Puerto Rico has 
very little to remind anyone that there 
once lived on the island a race of 
people prior tothe settling of the 
Spaniards early in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. But the Spaniards did leave a 
permanent impression, in customs, 
language and music there. 

Many aspects of the Spanish colo- 
nial tradition still remain in Puerto 
Rico, but gradually fading are such 
previously rigid customs as chaperon- 
ing young couples. As in most Euro- 
pean countries, the view still prevails 
in Puerto Rico that the woman’s 
place is exclusively in the home. 


PUERTO 
RICO 


Gradually, though, the continental 
American influence is being felt in 
this respect and girls and women are 
beginning to assume an enlarged role 
in the business aspect of the island. 

The past few years have brought 
many desirable changes on the island, 
due to its close physical and political 
relationship to the United States 
proper. Its modern shops rival, if not 
in size, surely in comfort and con- 
veniences those on Fifth Avenue. And 
the Caribe-Hilton Hotel might be 
found in Palm Beach or in Beverly 
Hills. 

Up to date as such hotels as this 
are, vestiges of the old island social 
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traditions are sometimes seen in them 
when some of the old families appear 
in public for a private ball, and dance 
the traditional danza. This is the most 
characteristic of all Puerto Rican 
music, and means literally, “the 
dance.” At least one danza is always 
included in an evening’s dancing in 
public places as an acknowledgment 
of the fond nationalistic pride Puerto 
Ricans have for this music. Heir to 
traditional Spanish rhythms, the 
danza is now singularly Puerto Rican. 
Little known outside the island, it 
usually stirs Puerto Ricans somewhat 
like a rousing national hymn. So im- 
portant and cherished a part of 
Puerto Rican music is it that. RCA- 
Victor has recorded an album of 
danzas, with the famous Puerto Rican 
pianist Jesus Maria Sanroma. 
Typically Puerto Rican also is the 
type: of music known as the seis. Not 
melodic, not dancable, it usually re- 
lates a story, and is sung by the 
jibaros or hillbillies of Puerto Rico. 
At Christmastime, the jibaros come 


down from the hills and into the vil- — 


lages, singing carols from door to 
door, just as in other lands, but the 
music they sing is also singularly 
Puerto Rican. These carols are called 
aguinaldos, meaning gift. They sing 
their carols for such gifts as house- 
holders may care to bestow coins, 
gifts of food or a drink. While there 
are traditional lyrics to these melo- 
dies, verses are extemporized indi- 
vidually by each of the singers. 

Visitors to Puerto Rico can count 
on a mild summer climate at all times, 
and should take summer clothes, with 
a wrap for the cooler evenings. They 
will find customs of dining and tip- 
ping very similar to those prevailing 
in the continental U. S. The impact 
of United States’ merchandise habits 
has also had its inevitable effect on 
the island’s buying habits. 

Among the “musts” for tourists in 
Puerto Rico, I should like to suggest 
a motor trip across the island. On 
the way, make an occasional stop to 
observe the simplicity of the country- 
folk. And for a most appetizing meal, 
be sure to visit a lechonera, which is 
a place where roast pig is served. Be 
sure also to get it straight from the 
fire, and you will- agree that never 
before have you tasted a more de- 
licious “barbecue.” On the way also, 
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taste the various tropical fruits that 
venders peddle along the road. You 
will be amazed to find so many de- 
licious tropical fruits which you never 
knew existed. 

Along the seashore there are many 
beautiful beaches, but a visit to 
Luquillo Beach is another “must.” 
This beach can be reached in about 
a two hours’ drive from San Juan. 

Not far from Luquillo Beach, is the 
road that leads to El Yunque Na- 
tional Park. This park lies in the 
mountains at an altitude of approxi- 
mately 3,000 feet, and here you can 
enjoy a truly cool and refreshing at- 
mosphere, fresh water swimming, 
picnicking, etc. all year round. In ad- 
dition to a large outdoor pool, you 
can go to the streams where the water 
is truly delicious and cold. 

The sportsman is never at a loss in 
Puerto Rico. Deep sea fishing is great 
fun. Swimming, tennis and golf, are 
very common pastimes for tourists as 
well as residents. The baseball season 


(March to October) finds the island 


enraptured in the pennant race. 

Night clubs are plentiful, and fre- 
quently some of the top continental 
and Latin-American entertainers can 
be seen there. The most popular 
drinks, quite naturally, are made of 
Puerto Rican rum, a product of 
Puerto Rico’s chief natural resource 
—sugar. 

The combination of up-to-date con- 
veniences with Puerto Rico’s many 
natural blessings make it a highly de- 
sirable vacation land. But its full 
potential has not yet been felt widely 
in the world at large. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that a spot endowed 
with such incomparable beauty and 
climatic conditions is not destined to 
become the cradle of a modern carib- 
bean culture. 

I can think of no better place, for 
instance, to hold an annual music 
festival that would attract people 
simultaneously from all over the 
Western Hemisphere. Indeed, in a 
sense Puerto Rico is yet to be dis- 
covered. 4 , 


Young Puerto Ricans’ eagerness for education is spurring national : 
university to expand facilities now accommodating 12,000 students. Moorish 
clock tower of main college building is landmark in Rio Pedras area. 
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H OARY APHORISM HAS IT that the New Yorker, 
when asked about the Statue of Liberty, re- 
plies, “I’ve never been there.” 

A similar situation might be said to exist with 
regard to the Washington Monument in the nation’s 
capital. Ignore it—and get to the top of the big 
obelisk. From no other vantage point—including a 
seat in an airplane—can you get the same feel of the 
city. From this high aerie you can enjoy the sweep 
of the Potomac, the majesty and historic impact of 
the Mall 555 feet below (this is the long graceful 
sward which lies between the Lincoln Memorial and 
the Capitol), the arching beauty of the bridges. 

The Capitol is quite properly a must on the list 
of anyone visiting Washington for the first time. If 
you want to visit the Senate and House, write your 
Senator or Congressman and he will send you 
tickets. Ask him, also, about riding the “subway”— 
a real miniature railroad which connects the two 
Houses underneath the Capitol. 

The Lincoln Memorial is another must. Its simple 
dignity carries a terrific impact. It can be seen from 
myriad angles and in many aspects, depending on 
the height of the sun and the position of the clouds. 

Hotel accommodations in a crowded city are 
sometimes hard to find, and the Capitol is not ringed 
by motels and motor courts, as are some of our 
tourist centers. The best hotels are the shiny Statler, 
the elegant Mayflower, and the serene Carlton. The 
Shoreham and the Wardman Park have world-wide 
reputations, but do only a modicum of transient 
business. The Willard and the Raleigh are fine, his- 
toric havens further down town, and there are any 
number of smaller, medium-priced, well-serviced, 
highly respectable hotels—the Hay-Adams House, 
the Lafayette, the Annapolis, to list but a few. 

Washington is not famed for the quality of its 
food or the color and magnificence of its restaurants, 
as are New Orleans, San Francisco and New York. 
Some of the eating houses, however, can honestly 
boast historic aura of the “A. Lincoln Ate Here” 
kind of thing. Among these are the Occidental, 
Harvey’s, O’Donnell’s, Hall’s and the Old Ebbitt. 
Food and drink is good at all five, and prices are 
high at all but the last, which is dark, crowded, 
smoky—“atmospheric” in all senses of the word. 
Other high-type eateries which should be listed here 
include the Hotel Washington Roof, LaSalle du Bois, 
the Statler, the Carlton and the Mayflower. 


By Orval Hopkins Of the Washington Post 


Culturally, Washington is sometimes snippishly 
referred to as.a “desert.” It’s true that the National 
Theater rang down its legitimate-stage curtain in 
mid-1948. However, the Gayety, a former burlesque 
house, has now completed two successful years of 
road shows and Broadway-bound plays, and a pro- 
fessional theater-in-the-round called Arena Stage is 
in its second successful year. The National is hap- 
pily due to reopen as a legitimate theater in May 
with Ethel Merman in Call Me Madam. 

The big art museums—the National Gallery, the 
Phillips, the Corcoran, the Freer—all own or have 
on permanent loan collections which are quite 
literally priceless. American, George Washington, 
Catholic and Maryland Universities also present . 
transient art shows. 

The Folger Shakespeare Library, near the Library 
of Congress, is something neither the Shakespearian 
scholar nor “lay” people will want to miss. It con- 
tains a completely equipped, full size replica of the 
Bard’s Globe theater, in addition to reams and 
quantities of invaluable Shakespeare memorabilia. 

Among the musical doings most popular here in 
the spring and summer are the concerts by service 
bands—Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines—given 
several times weekly on the steps of the Capitol and 
at the Watergate. The latter is a barge with a band 
shell aboard, moored in the Potomac at the Memo- 
rial Bridge. A drive around the Tidal Basin, if 
you're here at Cherry Blossom Time, also is some- 
thing not to be missed. Some people think, by the 
by, that the cherry blossoms in the Kenwood area 
of Northwest Washington and nearby Maryland are 
as breathtaking as those rimming the Tidal Basin. 

The least expensive and maybe the most pleasur- 
able pastime you can pursue in Washington is walk- 
ing. Start at Scott Circle, 16th street at Massa- 
chusetts avenue, and walk west on Massachusetts, 
through Dupont Circle, past the embassies and lega- 
tions of the Capital’s diplomatic corps, beneath the 
reaching green trees—walk all the way to the 
Cathedral at Wisconsin Avenue. This is a distance 
of roughly two miles. It’s a beautiful walk and will 
get you close to your Capital City. Or pickup R 
street at about 29th street and walk west to Montrose 
Park and the exquisite, blossom-decked Dumbarton 
Oaks park. Or get into Rock Creek Park and walk 
up to the Zoo. It’s one of the best zoos in the country, 
and the walk is truly rewarding. 
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April Book: ‘World Wide Travel Guide’ 


' 


S FRESH AS the new tourist air 

fares to Europe, which are in- 
cluded in this up-to-the-minute book, 
W orld Wide Travel Guide (398 pages. 
Doubleday) by Richard Joseph is an 
indispensable publication for the 
traveler and the enthusiastic selection 
for April by the Travel Book Club. 


It is difficult to recall when, if ever, 


a guide packed in so much vital, use- 


able information along with such 
honest, easy, entertaining reading. 
For his approach, format, style and 
arrangement, Mr. Joseph deserves 
the heartiest praise and the warmest 
thanks from the travel-minded every- 
where. 

Europe, the British Isles, Latin 
America, the Near East, the Carib- 
bean, Bermuda, Mexico and Hawaii 
come under Mr. Joseph’s scrutiny, 
and whether it’s what to wear, where 
to stay and eat, how to get there, or 


-how to figure the currency, Mr. 


Joseph has the answer. Full chapters 
take care of packing, tipping, and 
red tape trimming, and a special sec- 
tion by Morris Fishbein lets you know 
How to Keep Healthy While Travel- 
ing. 

A year-round handbook of pleasure 
travel, World Wide Travel Guide is 
the best compass you can have in 
your hand when you head away from 
home. i uk 
When you sail for foreign shores, 


a copy of World Wide Travel Guide 
will aid immeasurably. 
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‘NEW AND NOTABLE 


Women Can Fish by Chisie Far- 
rington. 238 pages. $3.50. Coward- 
McCann. Any feminine fear of 
deep-sea fishing will probably van- 
ish after a reading of this engag- 
ing account of bait-casting around 
the world. Illustrated and full of 
tips, hints and suggestions, plus a 
lot of travel fun. 


Up the Missouri with Audubon 
edited by John F. McDermott. 222 
pages. University of Oklahoma 
Press. This journal of Edward 
Harris, published for the first time, 
describes the 1843 expedition to 
the Yellowstone. , 


Treasure in the Dust by Frank 
C. Hibben. 311 pages. $3.50. Lip- 
pincott. A quick but rather com- 
prehensive look at past-centuries 
life on North America, from Mexi- 


can pyramids to the ancient 
Eskimo. Fine background before 
that visit to New Mexico or Mound 


City, Ohio. 


Southwest by John Houghton 
Allen. 220 pages. $3.50. Lippincott. 
A nostalgic look at the old cattle 
country from Corpus Christi to 
Laredo, which 30 years ago was 
reminiscent of Spain. 


New York Today by Agnes 
Rothery. 279 pages. $3.50. Pren- 
tice-Hall. A casual but fairly com- 
plete stroll through New York, 
informatively and_ entertainingly 
done. Black and white sketches add 
to the lightness and lore. 


Incredible New York by Lloyd 
Morris. 370 pages. $5.00. Random 
House. A splendid coverage of all 
aspects of the Big Town from 1850 
through 1950. Crowded with in- 
teresting prints, drawings, sketches 
and photos. Highly recommended. 


London by Jacques Boussard. 210 
pages. $5.00. McGraw-Hill. A com- 
plete, deft description of London 
from end to end. Over 150 photos 
portray the city vividly and mag- 
nificently in this fine volume. 


China to Chitral by H. WV. Til- 
man. 124 pages. $4.75. Cambridge 
University Press. A highly literate, 
highly interesting account of a 
journey in Central Asia by the 
wise, witty and wonderful Tilman, 
who makes his failures fun—to the 
reader—and his skirmishes with 
success satisfying and not boastful. 
Seventy fine photos by the author. 


National Travel Club, 
45 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book 
Club, entitling me, as a member of the 
National Travel Club, to special dis- 
counts on each Monthly Selection. I 
agree to purchase four books a year 
and reserve the right to buy additional 
selections if I so desire. [J 


Please send me World Wide Travel 
Guide at the special membership price 
of $2.80. Remittance is enclosed. [ 
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ane! IS SYNONYMOUS with hard 
work in the south except for one 
week in the year. On a Tuesday night 
in May, cotton is transformed into a 
reason for revelry. Pageantry, street 
dancing, elaborate floats and parties 
pay tribute to the white gold of the 
south during the annual Cotton Car- 
nival in Memphis. 

This year the Carnival will be called 
King Cotton’s Holiday and is on the 
calendar for May 13 through 17. 
Early Tuesday evening people will 
start crowding the riverfront levee 
and bluffs to await the official open- 
ing. Fireworks announce the arrival 
of the Royal Barge, chief spectacle 
of the Carnival. The glittering, il- 
luminated vessel carries the King and 
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Memphis Cotton Carnival 


Queen of the week and their court of 
200 across the Mississippi into the 
port of Memphis and leads into the 
initial cotton parade, winding down 
Main Street which has become the 
midway for a huge, temporary amuse- 
ment park. 

Friday is Children’s Day complete 
with its own costume parade, minia- 
ture floats and school band. At the 
Memphis Zoo, youngsters partake of 
refreshments, prizes and games. 

Festivities end on a high voltage 
note Saturday evening with the Grand 
Parade. Dozens of floats are illumi- 
nated by current from trolley wires 
and non-electric floats lean on decor 
for their brightness. 

Outdoor concerts, a cotton fashion 
show, special tours of plantations and 
local homes and gardens, an air show 
by the nearby Naval Air Station help 


Pretty maid rides Carnival float with 
signs of cotton-conscious countries. 


fill out the week along with im- 
promptu celebrations and _ civic 
events. 

All Memphis is spruced up for Car- 
nival Week, affording tourists a broad 
area for enjoyment. The city museum, 
popularly called the Pink Palace, sets 
up special exhibits and an art show is 
installed in Overton Park, one of the 
many green oases in the city. 

With everyone expected to be in a 
merrymaking mood, Court Square is 
converted into an outdoor ballroom 
every evening, replete with bands, 
favors and refreshments. Even Crump 
Football Stadium is transformed into 
a dance floor for the Thursday night 
children’s ball which attracts 25,000 
youngsters in their party best. 

The Carnival’s ancestry goes back 
to Mardi Gras of the late 1800’s. But 
now it evidences the added brilliance 
that modern electrical, mechanical’ 
and design ingenuity can impart. 
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National 
Travel Club 


OBJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them: to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the 
conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 
playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good 
roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship with the people of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Bulletin 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells. 
AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark, 


New List Shows Marked Increase in Member Hotels 


O* PAGE 49 of this issue of TRAVEL 
you will find a lengthy list of 
hotels now cooperating with the Na- 
tional Travel Club. 

These hotels offer discounts of ten 
percent to members of the National 
Travel Club. To receive the proper 
an NTC member need 


merely send his paid hotel bill to the 
Club and the amount of the discount 
will be sent directly from NTC head- 
quarters. 

Such a system obviates any pos- 
sible embarrassment that might be 
felt by requesting such a settlement 
at the hotel. 


Members will note that the hotel 
list has grown greatly just since last 
publication, and demonstrates the 
ever-widening benefits offered by the 
Club, The list has been confined to 
one page in this issue for convenient 
reference, and in event you wish to 
keep it with you when traveling. 
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planning a trip? 


Let the National Travel Club 


help you 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


Team planning*a trip'to ........ 


BNC WOULANIKELO VISIL sec. o5.c00' visa eas 


(cities or sites) 


(If by car, do you want the fastest. .most scenic. .route? ) 
Approximate amount of money I wish to spend........ 


......Membership # 


(please print) 
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(destination) 


PRACT CG en route. 
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To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Re eed Ko ys 
Gentlemen: 
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Membership dues: $5.00 per 
year, including year’s subscrip- 
tion to TRAVEL. 
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Recommendation for Membership 


in the 


National Travel Club 


Sl ey 


In my opinion, the following persons are eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing them for membership: 


(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
® 


PAC oress prism aorties cae ieteiosl 


(please print) 


Netra Ce oeeteeeu es terete ea nett Ie coc Sites But ereiaen care wiattelanercys omale 
IAGdress sneer. .s 


Ol Gift Membership 


My point of departure will be ........ There will be.... INatieten nau talents a s'- 
in my party. I plan to leave ........ and: repirm mane nren 
(date) (date) 
- I want to travel by: eS : 
Car Bus Train 1 Gift Membership 
Plane Ship Package trip 
or a Combination of ...... 


Name of nominating 
member: . 


Membership # ....... 


NOTE: Membership in the National Travel Club makes a valued gift for any 
occasion. If you wish one of your nominees to receive a gift membership 
from you, please put a check mark in the box provided, and we will bill you 
upon his acceptance by the Membership Committee. 
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By Will Lane 


A PIECE OF COLORED glass, placed 
in front of the camera lens, can 
work wonders. But it also can do 
more harm than good if the photog- 
rapher does not understand its 
function. 

An aura of mystery surrounds the 
use of filters, but it’s fundamentally 
simple. For example, let’s visualize a 
red rose on a green background. 
What will it look like when photo- 
graphed with conventional panchro- 
matic film? It becomes a grey flower 
on a grey background with hardly 
any contrast between them. You can 
hardly see the flower. 

Now, place a red filter on the lens. 
It will transmit the red light, but ab- 
sorb the green. The result becomes a 
white flower conspicuous on a black 
background. 

What if a green filter is used? The 
opposite result is obtained—a dark 
flower on a light background. In 
either case, contrast is created be- 
tween the subject and its surround- 
ings. 

Another familiar example is a blue 
sky with white clouds. Without a fil- 
ter, the clouds reproduce as a light 
grey and the blue sky also. The same 
tone of grey prevails throughout. 
The clouds can hardly be seen. 

So we try a red filter. What does 
it do? It absorbs the blue light com- 
ing from the sky, darkening it. Re- 
sult? Dark sky against which the 
white clouds stand out in beautiful, 
sharp contrast. 

Now, what if we want, not a black 
sky, but only a medium grey? We 
can remove the red filter, and try a 
yellow one. This also darkens the 
sky, but to a lesser degree. Thus, 
when you get to know filters, you 
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will beable to control the values and 
colors of the scenes you photograph 
just as accurately as a painter on the 
scene who works with brushes and 
pigments until he gets the exact de- 
sired result. A roll of film devoted to 
test shots of one subject with various 
filters will make the differences ap- 
parent to you. Test shots—like key- 
board exercises—are just as impor- 
tant to the experienced artist as to 
the neophyte. 

Filters, for best results, should be 
made from optically flat glass, but in 
an emergency, it is easy to improvise 
one. For example, note the excellent 
clouds in the top right illustration. 
Taken at Granite Dells, Colorado, it is 
a natural rock formation which looks 
like a sitting figure. The picture is by 
the noted symphonic conductor, Izler 
Solomon, guest conductor 
New Orleans Symphony, and con- 
ductor of the radio program, Ohio 
School of the Air. 

Mr. Solomon found himself with- 


Rider and clouds are effectively heightened 
against sky by well-chosen filter. 


of the - 


Sunglasses proved to be excellent, improvised 
filter fora brightly sunlit landscape. 


out a filter, but he couldn’t pass up 
the scenic views and beautiful cloud 
formations, so on the spur of the mo- 
ment he placed his sun glasses in 
front of the lens. He used a Kodak 
35 mm. camera with Plus X film at 
1/50 second, £/11. The clouds repro- 
duced very well as you can see in the 
illustration. 

Usually, he uses a medium yellow 
filter, a Wratten K2. This filter, or 
any medium yellow filter, is a good 
investment, and the only one you 
need for conventional use with 
black-and-white film. 

What about color film? 

Filters used in black-and-white are 
not suitable for color photography. 
A yellow filter is fine for darkening 
the blue sky with black-and-white 
film, but with color film, a yellow fil- 
ter only causes a yellow cast over the 
entire picture. 

A filter should never be used un- 
less it fulfills a definite purpose. Or- 
dinarily, filters are unnecessary. 

The ultra-violet-absorbing filters — 
are most commonly used with color — 
film for scenic and landscape shots to 
penetrate distant haze and deepen 
the blue of the sky. Use either the 
Kodachrome Haze filter or the Ansco 
UV-15. 

For increased effect, use the Kodak 

Skylight (1A) filter or Ansco UV-16 
or UV-17. 
' These filters are also helpful on a 
cloudy day, or when shooting a sub- 
ject in open shade. The excess blue 
is absorbed. No increase in exposure 
time is needed with these filters. 

Another type of filter is the Pola 
Screen. Landscapes with intense blue 
skies, which you often admire, usu- 
ally are produced with the aid of a 
polarizing filter which takes advan- 
tage of the directional nature of 
light. It is the only type of filter 
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- Which Filter? For Those Who Want to Know When to Use What 
This Month’‘s Column Tells Tricks for Black and White or Color 


which can produce dark sky effects 


without distorting other colors of the 
landscape. It also may be used to 
eliminate unwanted reflections from 


water, glass, wood and other non- 


metallic surfaces. 

By holding a Pola Screen to your 
eye, you can see the effects obtained 
at various angles before setting the 
filter on the camera lens. You will no- 
tice that it is effective only when 
you're shooting at right angles to the 


sun, or within about 30 degrees. 


A neutral (gray) polarizing filter 


may be used for either color or 


\ 


black-and-white film. But the yellow 
polarizing filter is suitable only for 
use with black-and-white film. In- 
creased exposure (one stop) is re- 
quired with the neutral filter, and 
two and a half stops with the yellow 
polarizing filter. 

If this information is beginning to 
sound complicated, put it aside for a 
moment and go out and shoot some 
color pictures with your own camera. 
Follow the exposure recommenda- 
tions that come with whatever brand 
of film you use. 

Select two readily accessible sub- 
jects, such as a landscape and a por- 
trait, and shoot them under various 
conditions. Compare the results after 
they are processed and projected on 
your screen, and a liberal education 
in color photography will appear be- 
fore your eyes. ; 

Test the following variables: 

Exposure. Make three shots of one 
subject. Normal exposure, under ex- 
posure and over exposure. Vary one 
stop each time. For example, if nor- 
mal exposure if f/8, shoot also at 
£/5.6 and £/11. 

Lighting. Make three shots. Front 
lighting, with the sun behind the 
camera. Side lighting. And _ back 
lighting, with the sun behind the 


~ subject. 


Time of day. Make three shots. 
One within a couple hours of noon. 
One shot in the early morning, about 
9 a.M., and one shot in the late after- 
noon, after4 P.M. - 

Color temperature. 


Make 


two 


shots, one with the open sun and one 


with the sun covered by a cloud. 
Filters. If you have any of the fil- 
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ters available which we mentioned 
previously, select one subject and 
shoot with and without each filter. 
Effect of color surroundings. 
Shoot a portrait subject next to a 
white wall, and then the same sub- 
ject with a green and a red wall. 
Cardboard surfaces will do just as 
well. From this you may notice that 


main light, but to add zing by filling 
in the shadows. Bright sunlight 
means strong shadows. A Superflash 
bulb can fill in those shadows. 

For a closeup portrait, if you need 
to reduce the power of the bulb, 
cover it with a handkerchief. This re- 
duces the light output about one- 
half, or one F/stop. For more diffu- 


Proper filter has dramatized clouds, giving them leading role in this photograph. 


red or white surroundings are satis- 
factory, in most cases, while green 
surroundings, whether from a wall, 
vegetation or a dress, may cause an 
unnatural greenish cast on flesh 
tones. 

Make some of these tests yourself, 
and we will promise to outline some 
additional ones for you, along with 
more tips on color shooting, in fu- 
ture issues of TRAVEL. 


Slants on Superflash 


On cloudy days you can still make 
outdoor “sunshine” pictures by using 
flash. One Superflash’ Press 40 lamp 
held about three feet above your sub- 
ject and eight to ten feet away in the 


_ direction from which you want the 


sun to shine will do the trick. Your 
exposure will be based on the nor- 
mal daylight conditions as if no flash 
were used. Don’t get the lamp too 
close or you will have too much con- 
trast between highlights and shad- 
ows. And be sure to keep it well over- 
head so that the light will fall on the 
subject like sunshine. 

In sunlight, use flash, not as the 


sion, use two thicknesses of the hand- 
kerchief, which reduces the light by 
two F/stops. This method reduces 
the glare of the bulb when close to a 
subject, and also provides flattering 
diffusion of the illumination. An- 
other method is to remove the re- 
flector. This also reduces the power 
of the bulb by one quarter, or two 
F'/stops. 

If you’re a beginner with flash, 
Sylvania photo expert Fran Hyland 
suggests you run through this check- 
list before you shoot: 

1) Estimate flashbulb to subject 
distance, 2) Focus, 3) Set lens stop, 
4) Set shutter speed, 5) Check film- 
winding knob. 

Then rapidly recheck your basic 
flash formula:—distance times lens 
stop equals guide number, to be sure 
it jibes with the table printed on the 
back of the Superflash package. 
Check these items in the same order 
every time. Practice like a finger-ex- 
ercise on the piano until it becomes 
automatic and you'll be sure to get 
a picture every time without any 
missed shots. 
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TRAVEL 
Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


for April 


COOCOOCOOOOOOCOCOOOSOCSCOSCOOCOOOCOSCCOOCOOSOCOOOCOOD 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, Travel 
will pay $25, awarding a second prize of $15 and a third prize of $10. 

Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send only black 
and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger 
are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 

When submitting photos, your name, address, locale of picture, and perti- 
nent information regarding camera and film used, with speed, lens opening 
and filter, if any, must be on the back of the photograph. 

Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of photographs, 
Travel cannot be responsible for their return or condition. The right to future 
publication of prize-winning pictures without additional. payment is retained 
by Travel. 

No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped envelope of 
sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed. 

Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest will be 
held for the following month. 


OOOOOOCOOOOOOOCODOOODO CODCOD OOOOCOOOOOOCOOOO 
Deep Roots 


Trees rooted in a Southern lake make this poetic 
s study for which Daniel Burkett of Greenville, Miss., 
ist used Super XX film in K-2 filtered Rolleiflex 

at 1/100, f:16. 


Portraits In Rock 


, Power of Mt. Rushmore memorial is caught by Charles Krahmer, 
third Maplewood, N. J. Made with Leica D and Plus X 
reproduction of Kodachrome original taken at 1/100, £:5.6. 


Teamwork 
d Mackinac Islander was photo- 
graphed by Dean Marsden of 
secon Detroit with Super XX in Rolleiflex, 
f:8 at 1/100, K-2 filter. 
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Current List of Member Hotels 


ARIZONA 
Hereford Y-Lightning Ranch 
Litchfield Park The Wigwam 
Show Low Paint Pony Lodge 
Tucson Rancho Del Oro 


ARKANSAS 


The Basin Park Hotel 
Seville Hotel 
Barlow Hotel 


CALIFORNIA 
Lagonita Lodge 


Eureka Springs 
Harrison 
Malvern 


Big Bear Lake 


Carmel Snug Harbor Lodge 
Carmel Cypress West Hotel 
Cobb (Lake County) Forest Lake Resort 
Cambria Cambria Pines Lodge 
Culver City Culver Hotel 
El Portal . El Portal Motor Inn 
Fresno Sequoia Hotel 
Glendale Crest Apartment Hotel 
Hollywood Las Palmas Hotel 
Hollywood Tropicana Hotel 
Hollywood Seis Colonial Motor 
‘0 
Hollywood Country Club Hotel 
Indio Hotel Potter 
La Jolla Casa de Manana 
Montecito Sea Captain’s Motor Hotel 
Los Angeles The Rosslyn Hotels 
Palo Alto Hotel President 
Paso Robles Paso Robles Inn 
Palm Springs Del Tahquitz Hotel 
Redding Golden Eagle Hotel 
San Diego Park Manor Hotel 


Arrowhead Springs Hotel 
Hotel Californian 

Hotel Spaulding 
Beverly-Plaza Hotel 


San Bernardino 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 


San Luis Obispo Motel Inn 
Santa Barbara Mar Monte Hotel 
Seigler Springs Seigler Hot Springs 
Saratoga (Santa 

Clara County) Toyon Lodge 

“COLORADO 

Del Norte Hotel El Rio 
Fort Morgan Wyocolo Hotel 


Glenwood Springs 
Grand Junction 


Hotel Colorado 
St. Regis Hotel 


Mesa Verde 
National Park Spruce Tree Lodge 
Redstone The Redstone Inn 
Springfield Hamilton Hotel 
CONNECTICUT 
Greenwich Kent House 
Saybrook Point Pease House 
Sherman Timber Trails Inn 
Simsbury Simsbury House 
West Haven Elm Terrace 
DELAWARE 
Milford Hotel Windsor 
Seaford Hotel Sussex 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington Hotel Martinique 
Washington Burlington Hotel 
FLORIDA 
Dania Hotel Katherine y 


Bellevue-Halifax Hotel 
The Princess Issena Hotel 
Daytona Terrace Hotel 
The Southward Hotel 


Daytona Beach 
Daytona Beach 
Daytona Beach 
Fort Lauderdale 


Fort Pierce Fort Pierce Hotel 
Jacksonville Hotel Windle 
Jacksonville Beach McCormick Hotel 
Key West Overseas Hotel 
Kissimmee The Gables 

Miami La Ramada Tour-Otel 
Miami The Royalton Hotel 
Miami Villa D’Este Hotel 
Miami Berni Hotel. 

Miami Beach The Versailles Hotel 
Miami Beach The Traymore Hotel 
Miami Beach The Caribbean 
Miami Beach The White House 


The Sorrento 

Hotel New Yorker 
Miami Airways Hotel 
Lakeside Inn 


Miami Beach 
Miami Beach 
Miami Springs 
Mount Dora - 


iP Hotel Ardma 

enaak Gir Edgewater Gulf Beach Apts. 

Pon e Inle 

Fee veers beach ao seed Hotel and Health 
eS0 

St. Augustine Casa Marina Hotel 


Hotel Bennett 
Pheil Hotel 
Bahama Shores Hotel 


St. Augustine 
St. Petersburg 
St. Petersburg 


Sarasota Orange Blossom Hotel 

Tampa The Hotel Hillsboro 
GEORGIA 

Augusta Sheraton Bon Air 

Savannah Hotel De Soto 


General Oglethorpe 
De Soto Beach Hotel 
Upson Hotel 


ILLINOIS 


Savannah Beach 
Savannah Beach 
Thomaston 


Centralia Hotel Hayes 

Chicago Brevoort Hotel 

Hoopeston The Craig Hotel 
INDIANA 

French Lick French Lick Springs Hotel 

Madison Hillside Hotel 
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Okoboji 


Goodland 
Neodesha 


Henderson 
Louisville 
Somerset 
Whiteburg 


Amite City 


Boothbay Harbor 


Bridgton 
Ellsworth 


Greenville Junction 


Kennebunkport 


Old Orchard Beach 


Readfield 
Poland Spring 
olan 
Portland e 
Squirrel Island 
Winthrop 


Cambridge 
College Park 
Little Orleans 


IOWA 
Inn Hotel 


KANSAS 


Hotel Watters 
Hotel Kelley 


KENTUCKY 


Soaper Hotel 
Colonial Hotel 

The Kenwick Hotel 
Daniel Boone Hotel 


LOUISIANA 
Hotel Ponder 


MAINE 
Sprucewold Lodge 


Christmas Tree Inn and Camps 
Hancock House 

Squaw Mountain Inn 

Old Fort Inn 

Lafayette Hotel 

Chase Cottage Colony 

Poland Spring House 

The Mansion House 

The Eastland 


Squirrel Inn - 


Martha Washington Inn 


MARYLAND 


Cambridge Hotel 
Lord Calvert Hotel 
Town Hill Hotel 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 
Charlemont 
Concord 
Greenfield 


Monument Beach 


Nahani 
North Scituate 
Beach 


a 
North Truro 
Petersdam 
Pigeon Cove 
Williamstown 


St. Paul 
Walker 


Ironton 
Kansas City 
Rolla 

Slater 
Washington 


The Hotel Lenox 
Charlemont Inn 
Colonial Inn 
Weldon Hotel 
Hotel Norcross 
Rockledge Hotel 


Cliff Hotel 

The Highland House 
Nichewaug Inn 

The Hotel Edward 
Williams Inn 


MINNESOTA 


The Ryan Hotel 
Forestview Lodge 


MISSOURI 


Heinemann’s Resort 
Rockhill Manor 
Pennant Hotel 
Hotel Saline 
Du-Kum-Inn 


MISSISSIPPI 


Meridian 
Natchez 


Billings 
Malta 
Missoula 
Whitefish 
Wolf ‘Creek 


Creighton 
Grand Island 
North Platte 


Lovelock 


Hotel Meridian 
Concord Hotel 


MONTANA 


Belknap Hotel 

Great Northern Hotel 
Park Hotel 

Palm Hotel 

Wolf Creek Hotel 


NEBRASKA 
Park Hotel 
Hotel Yancey 
Hotel Pawnee 
NEVADA 
Pershing Hotel 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Antrim 
Bedford 
Dover 
Jackson 
Laconia-Gilford 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
Lincoln 

Lyme 
Newbury 
North Conway 
Reeds Ferry 
Wolfeboro 


Maplehurst Inn 
Hotel Beau Reve 
Hotel Kimball 
Whitney’s 
Arlberg Inn 
Lancaster Hotel 
The Country Inn 
The Lincoln Hotel 
Lyme Inn 
Lakewood Manor 
Eastern Slope Inn 
Lane Manor 

The General Wolfe 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City 
Atlantic City 
Green Pond 
Plainfield 
Somerville 


Fox Manor Hotel 
Hotel Lafayette 
Green Pond Hotel 
Hotel Victoria 
Somerville Inn 


Wildwood-by-the- 


Sea 
Wildwood-by-the- 


Sea 


Welcome Inn 
Wildwood Manor Hotel 


NEW MEXICO 


Gallup 
Las Cruces 
Santa Fe 


Albany 
Amsterdam 
Beechhurst, L,I. 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Catskill 


Hotel El Rancho 
Amador Hotel 
Rancho Del Monte 


NEW YORK 
Hotel Capitol 
Hotel Peter Schuyler 
Michel-on-the-Sound 
The Hotel Bossert 
Hotel Pierrepont 
The New Saulpaugh Hotel 


NEW YORK—Cont. 


Copake Falls Taconic Inn 


DeBruce DeBruce Club Inn 
Kyserike (Ulster 

County) Dreamland Farm 
Mayville Hotel William Peacock 


New York City 
(Gentlemen only) 


New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
Niagara Falls 
Riverhead, L.I. 


The Barbour Hotel 
330 W. 36th St. 
Hotel Holland 

Hotel Dixie 

Hotel Duane 

Forrest Hotel 

Hotel Seymour 
Shelton Hotel 

Hotel Victoria 

Hotel Standish Hall 
The Prince George Hotel 
Hotel Clifton 

Hotel Henry Perkins 


Rochester The Powers Hotel 
Shelter Island Chequit Inn 
Utica Hotel Yates 
Watertown The Hotel Woodruff 
Watkins Glen Jefferson Hotel 
Westfield Hotel Greystone 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Aberdeen Lloyd Hall Hotel 
Bryson City The Fryemont 
Elizabeth City Virginia Dare 
Flat Rock Woodfields Inn 
Murphy New Regal Hotel 
Oxford Hotel Oxford 
Raleigh Colonial Pines Hotel 
Salisbury Yadkin Hotel 
Tryon Pine Crest Inn 


Vass Charmella Hotel 
Wilson The Cherry Hotel 
Wrightsville Beach Hanover Inn 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo The Bison Hotel 
OHIO 

Canton. McKinly Hotel 

Cedar Point Hotel Breakers 

Cincinnati Broadway Hotel Apartments 

Cincinnati Kemper Lane Hotel 

Cincinnati Metropole Hotel 

Dover Dover Hotel 

Geneva Broadway Inn Hotel 

Troy Lillis Hotel 
OKLAHOMA 

Claremore Hotel Will Rogers 

OREGON 

Arlington Welcome Hotel 

Astoria Hotel Astoria 

Bayocean Bay Ocean Cottages 

Gearhart Hotel Gearhart 

Gearhart Ocean House 


Hotel Del Rogue 
McCredie Hot Mineral 
Springs Resort 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Grants Pass 
McCredie Springs 


Brownsville The Monagahela Hotel 
Carbondale Hotel Chellino 

Chester Hotel Chester Arms 
Cresco Merry Hill 

Mifflintown Hotel Park Plaza 
Mountainhome Monomonock Inn 
North East Hotel Concord 
Quakertown Bush-House Hotel 
Rochester The Penn-Beaver Hotel 
Somerset Manor Hill Hotel & Court 
Stroudsburg The Penn-Stroud 
Swarthmore Strath Haven Inn 
Tunkhannock Prince Hotel 

Wellsboro The Penn-Wells Hotel 
White Haven Split Rock Lodge 


RHODE ISLAND 


Block Island Ocean View Hotel 


Pawtucket The Roger Williams Hotel 
Providence Crown Hotel 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Batesburg Rutland Hotel 
Charleston Fort Sumter Hotel 
Charleston Timrod Hotel 
Charleston Francis Marion 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga The Park Hotel 
Clarksville Royal York Hotel 
Morristown Hotel Kingmyer 
Nashville The Hermitage 


TEXAS 
White Plaza Hotel 
White Plaza Hotel 
White Plaza Hotel 
The Gunter Hotel 


UTAH 


Corpus Christi 
Dallas 

San Antonio 
San Antonio 


Logan Eccles Hotel 
Ogden Hotel Ben Lomond 
Salt Lake City The Newhouse 
VIRGINIA 
Luray The Minslyn 
Marion Lincoln Hotel 
Virginia Beach Hotel Warner 
WASHINGTON 
Ellensburg Hotel Antler 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee Towne Hotel 
CANADA 


St, Agathes Des 
Monts, Laurentian 


Mts. (P.Q.) Normandy Lodge ' 
FRANCE 
Cannes Hotel Martinez 
ITALY 
Rome Grand Hotel Flora. 
Milan Hotel Principe & Savoia 
Milan Palace Hotel 


NEW MEXICO 


Mexico City Regis Hotel 
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Contributors 
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Dorothea 
S. Goetz 


Campus 


A float 


With a 1947 B.S. from Northwestern 
University’s School of Journalism, 26- 
year-old Dorothea S. Goetz leaped into 
newspaper work in Cincinnati. She was 
later employed in the public relations 
department of the University of Cin- 
cinnati—where her husband was com- 
pleting his education. In 1949 they spent 
the summer in Europe and ““‘have been 
traveling ever since.” Even a child has 
not curtailed their travels completely. 


Martin 
Sheridan 


Loneliest 
Americans 


Boston-bred Martin Sheridan has con- 
tributed to more than 175 magazines, is 
a member of the Overseas Press Club 
and the Adventurers Club and author 
of Overdue and Presumed Lost, the 
story of the U.S.S. Bullhead. Although 
badly burned in Boston’s Cocoanut 
Grove nightclub fire, he limped out of 
the hospital to join the Boston Globe 
staff and became a war correspondent 
in North Africa. He later covered the 
Pacific. 


Graciela 
Rivera 


It?s Like This 


In Puerto Rico 


Graciela Rivera is the young coloratura 
soprano who recently made her debut 
at the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York City, receiving high acclaim by 
the critics for her excellent perform- 
ance. She is the first Puerto Rican to 
have performed at the Metropolitan. 
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Memories Recaptured 
Dear Sirs: 

Your February issue is a delight from 
cover to cover. The illustrations and 
features enabled me to recapture my 
visits to Canada, Mexico, France, New 
Orleans and our western states. Frank 
Stainton’s intriguing article on New 
Orleans could well serve as a guide for 
the first visit to that fascinating city. 
I read and reread it as a review and 
reminder before my return there in 
March. TRAVEL grows more and more 
interesting. 

Elinor Kalb Golay 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Maternal Pride 
Dear Sirs: 

I was much pleased and gratified to 
find my daughter Ballard-Hadman’s 
book As the Sailor Loves the Sea listed 
in the last issue. I hope it will give its 
readers much pleasure in having a 
vicarious adventure in this wonderful 
country. 

Mrs. Mabel G. Ballard 
Ketchikan, Alaska 


Against Barriers 
Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations to your editorial de- 
partment on their very fine article Chal- 
lenge to Hungary, in the January issue. 
It is about time some literary publica- 
tion tried to promote free travel in all 
countries of the world, as your maga- 
zine has been doing for quite some time. 
Keep up the good work. 

C. Betty Collins 
Kent, Conn. 


Memo on Mexico 
Dear Sirs: 

In January, 1950, you printed Ralph 
Ogden’s article Why We Moved To 
Mexico and in January, 1952, Edith 
Ogden’s The Other Side of Paradise. 
I enjoyed both of these articles and 
just returned a couple of months ago 
from a trip to Mexico City and sur- 
rounding cities. 

Albert F. Pierce 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Stellar Praise 
Dear Sirs: 

I get more up to the minute travel 
news out of your publication than any 
similar magazine on this planet earth. 
Nice news. Pertinent pictures. 

i Robert L. Tennis 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Patient Interest 
Dear Sirs: . 

I think you have a very wonderful 
magazine. I pass it on to a grandson 
who is a dentist and he says more 
patients read it in waiting for him than 
any other publication. 

Mrs. E. N. Bixby 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Thanks from Paradise ~ 
Dear Sirs: 

News travels slowly in this tropical 
paradise and I have only just learned of 
your kindness toward my book The 
Love Junk. Thank you very much. The 
Love Junk is moving along, currently 
through its second printing after a 
good-sized first one. 

Jeanne Perkins Harman 
Virgin Islands 


Sublime Affliction 
Dear Sirs: 

Having traveled in many lands for 
more years than I care to reflect upon, 
I may say that each succeeding issue of 
TRAVEL prolongs that sublime affliction: 
Travelitis. 

F. E. Guntrip 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Value of Variety 


Dear Sirs: 
I enjoy the magazine very much. The 
subject matter is fascinating. . . . Some 


of the other points and features which 
I appreciate are the clear typography 
and usual custom of having short but 
complete articles on varied topics. 

R. H. Richards 


Love from Verona 
Dear Sirs: 
We are ardent fans of your magazine 
and enjoy it thoroughly. 
Mrs. Mamie E. Schoof 
Verona, N. J. 
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TRAVEL 


Periodical Sales Company 


is the authorized representative 


for the following 


leading publications 


American Girl 

American Home 

American Magazine 
Catholic Lamp 

Changing Times 

Children’s Digest 

Christian Herald 

Colliers 

Cosmopolitan 

: Family Handyman 

Farm Journal & Farmer’s Wife 
Farm Quarterly 

Forbes Magazine of Business. 


Gourmet Magazine 


Harper’s Bazaar 
Living 

Look 

Mademoiselle 
McCall’s Magazine 
McCall’s Pattern Book 
Modern Photography 
Nature 

Newsweek 

Parents 

Park East 
Pathfinder 


Photoplay 


Popular Dogs 


Poultry Tribune 
Quick 

Radio and Television Mirror 
Redbook 

The Reporter 
Skyways 

Today’s Health 
Travel 

True 

True Romance 

True Story 

United Nations World 


U. S. Camera 


Woman’s Home Companion 


You can subscribe with safety and confidence through any authorized representative of the 


Periodical Sales Company 
1104S. Wabash Avenue ~ Chicago 5, Ill. 


‘EW HOURS TO BLOSSOMING 
SPRINGTIME IN NEAR-BY 
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unshine, spring weather and gaity in the 


garden that is México, are only a few hours 


ee obese! toes sene 


Se ce-ces areas 


away! Because of the exchange, 


wance Bot tt p- emo 


you can stay for friple- vacation time —many 
pleasure- packed weeks! Bring the family, 

and make Mexico your winter home. Health and 
relaxation at medicinal spas— glorious fun at 
beaches and in the capital. 

Make a winter rendezvous with happiness 
in MEXICO, where 
every month 


is June! 


DIRE CCHOeN GENERAL DE TOURISI 


u @Wwere>: offices 


e x i c Oo , 


NEW YORK 630 Filth Bycnue @ CHICAGO 333 .N Michigan Blvd @ MIAMI 40 Columbus Arcade 
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